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THE OUTLOOK. 


Notwithstanding the announcement that the 
present session of Parliament will be devoted to the 
consideration of English questions, the Irish trou- 
bles continue to be almost the only topic of discus- 
sion in political circles. In the House of Commons 
during the past week little else has been talked 
about than the revelations concerning the Phonix 
Park murders, The most interesting incident of the 
week’s debate was Mr. Foster's attack upon Mr. 
Parnell and the Land League ; an attack made with 
tremendcus earnestness and passionate energy very 
natural in a man whose failure in a great office was 
due largely to the obstructiveness of the Irish, and 
whose life now appears to have hung on a thread for 
weeks together. Mr. Forster charged Parnell 
with being the leader of an agitation which has 
organized and encouraged outrages and murder, 
and that he still continues to get political cap- 
ital and advantage from crimes which he 
can not honestly disavow and which he is too 
cowardly to indorse ; he called attention to the sig- 
nificant facts that Parnell has never condemned the 
campaign of crime, that no account has ever been 
made of the uvaudited funds of the Land League, 
that Brennen while Secretary of the Land League 
was also Irish correspondent of a newspaper which 
openly advocated murder and robbery. Mr. Foster 
declared that Parne}] was either fully cognizant of 
the outrages or that he had purposely remained 
ignorant of them in order to profit by them. At the 
close of the speech the whole house turned to Mr. 
Parnel], but that gentlemen refused to rise. Ata 
meeting of the Irish members, held immediately 
after, it was resolved that, in view of the intense 
feeling aroused by Mr. Foster's indictment, Mr. 
Parnell] must make some reply ; but he declined, and 
contented himself with a simple declaration in the 
House that Mr. Foster had no right to put such 
questions to him or to make such charges against 
him, The truth of the matter probably is that 
while Parnell is personally averse to violence, he 
feels that to denounce it would imperil his position 








with an ivfiuential section of his constituents. The 
result of the discussion has been to break up any 
possible alliance between the Parnellites and the 
more radical of the English Liberals. 





Franee has a new ministry with Jules Ferry at 
its head, and the situation has somewhat cleared up 
during the past week. The rejection of the Expul- 
sion bill by the Senate has given time for cooler 
thought and has saved the country the disgrace of 
putting the arbitrary weapons of a monarchy into 
the hands of a republic, Ferry has had experience 
in his present position and is one of the strongest 
men in France for the place ; he has had as thorough 
a training in administrative matters as M. De Frey- 
cinet ; he is more positive and self-reliant than M. 
Waddington, and he will probably modify somewhat 
that excessive deference to the will of the Assembly 
which is the striking defect in the political character 
of President Grévy. Advanced Republicans, though 
not of the radical type, are largely represented 
in the new ministry, and its policy is likely 
to have more character than that of recent cab- 
inets, Monsieur Challemel-Lacour, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, has had diplomatic training in 
London and elsewhere, and brings tohis position a 
domestic and foreign influence that will give the 
foreign policy of the Republic more dignity than it 
has had of late. The programme which M. Ferry 
outlined in the Chamber of Deputies involves the 
retirement of the Orleans princes from their military 
positions, but declares against any other proceedings 
against them ; irritating questions and fruitless dis- 
cussions are to be set aside, and the government is to 
take the initiative in presenting new measures: re- 
forms are to be enforced in the magistracy and a new 
military bill is to be presented; the execution of 
public works will be facilitated ; measures will be 
taken to organize a protectorate in Tunis and to re- 
duce the expense of the occupation of that country ; 
and a peaceful but not necessarily inactive foreign 
policy will be preserved. The Premier declared in 
closing that ‘‘ itis essential to give Earope the spec- 
tacle of a government sure of its future and better 
armed against factious ; of an administration strong 
and respected ; and of a parliamentary republic rest- 
ing upon the French virtues of good sense, labor and 
love of progress.” 

Farther reports not only confirm the accounts of 
the suffering produced by the floods in the West, bt 
indicate that the appalling extent of this disaster, so 
far from being exaggerated in the early reports, can- 
not yet be fully measured, nor even adequately com- 
prehended by those at a distance. The losses occa- 
sioned by fire are partially distri uted over the entire 
country by means of the modern system of insurance ; 
destruction occasioned by wind and flood falls 
wholly upon the particular locality visited. Io 
such cases, Christian charity must come in 
to do the work which commercial co-operation has 
yet found no way to do, The New York ‘ Her- 
ald”’ has opened a subscription fund for the sufferers 
by the flood and has met with generous response, 
On Tuesday morning it reports an aggregate fund 
received of $20,054.30; the contributions ranging 
from one dollar upwards. Among the contributions 
is a sum realized by a juvenile exhibition with a 
magic lantern to an audience of boys and girls at ten 
cents admission, Any of our readers living at a 
distance from the scene of the disaster, and de- 
siring to contribute something to aid the sufferers, 
will do well to send their contributions directly to 
the ‘‘ Herald.” 





The President has taken along time to consider 
the appointment of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
but his action justifies his deliberation, and the new 
law will go into operation under the direction of men 
who are thoroughly pledged to enforce it in the 
spirit in which the people insisted upon its passage. 


Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, the first commissioner, is a 
known non partisan Republican, who has been identi- 
fied frem the beginning with the Civil Service Reform 
movement; he has made a careful study of the 
English system, has given to the subject of civil 
service in all its departments long and exhaustive 
investigation, and his presence alone among the 
commissioners would be a pledge for the faithful 
execution of the law. Mr. John W. Gregory, of 
Michigan, the second commissioner, is a Republican, 
a graduate of Union College, a former editor of the 
Michigan ‘‘ Journal of Education,” State Superintend- 
ent of Instruction in Michigan, president of Kalama- 
zoo College, and of the Illinois State Industrial Univer- 
sity. He was also United States Commissioner at 
the Vienna and Paris Expositions, and is a man of 
trained capacity and scholarly attainment. He will 
bring to the discharge of his important duties a large 
knowledge of men and a thorough acquaintance with 
the requirements for the public service. Judge L. 
D. Thoman, the third commissioner, is a Democrat ; 
his appointment was strongly urged by Senator Pen- 
dleton. He is also a college bred man, a lawyer by 
profession, and has had an active political career in 
his State. It is believed that the commissioners 
are all men of practical ability, who believe thor- 
oughly in the principle of Civil Service Reform, who 
will not be mere doctrinaires bent upon carrying a 
pet theory into practice, but who will select the best 
means to make the principle of the reform effective. 
It is expected that naval officer Burt will be ap- 
pointed chief examiner. 





One of the most appalling tragedies of recent 
times occurred in this city on Tuesday of last week. 
The school attached to the German Catholic Church 
of the Most Holy Redeemer, in Fourth Street near 
Avenue A, occupies a narrow structure five stories in 
height, connected by a narrow passage with the 
church, which fronts on Third Street, There are 
nine class-rooms in the building, two on each floor 
except the first, and these are connected by narrow 
halls, on the east and west sides of the building, with 
narrow staircases, down which two persons can hard- 
ly pass abreast. These stairways are so dimly lighted 
that one has to grope his waytofindthem, At three 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoon 700 children were 
reciting in the building, under the direction of the 
sisters of the Convent of Notre Dame and of Father 
Hesperlain, the Principal. A little after three, one 
of the sisters noticed the odor of smoke, and looking 
along the narrow hall on the second floor saw a 
cloud issuing from a closet under the stairs leading 
to the third floor, She opened the closet door and 
was driven back by the flames, which burst out with 
the draft. She immediately gave the alarm, and 
marched her scholars safely out of the build- 
ing ; but the children on the upper floor, dis- 
covering the condition of things, became panic- 
stricken, and rushed into the narrow halls and 
stairways on the west side of the building until 
they were massed at a turn on the first floor; the 
stairway was thronged, many of the children hav- 
ing already fallen upon it, when the railing suddenly 
broke and the whole mass of screaming children 
were hurled into the hall below. When the firemen 
arrived they found the children in a pile more than 
five feet high, those on top being little injured; but as 
they removed them an appalling scene came to light, 
and fifteen were taken out dead, and many others 
were more or less seriously injured, The priest 
who spoke at the funeral is reported as say- 
ing that ‘‘in the providence of God these little 
innocents were removed”! How long will society 
roll upon Deity its own neglects and crimes! John 
Riley, one of the examiners of the Bureau 
of Buildings, inspected these narrow stairs with 
their rotten railings a few months ago, and 
reported the building in good repair, and In- 
spector Esterbreok now says that his judgment was 
in fault! This latest massacre of the innocents 
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pam tae Gaacuar: ; sy shes, charities, and 
even missions, need a clear head as well as a warm 
heart, and piety without business principles is as 
certain to be wrecked as the most unscrupulons 
knavery. The Lord holds men to as strict responsi- 
bility for the right use of their braius as for the right 
direction of their lives. The latest illustration of this 
truth is to be found in the failure of the Augustinian 
Society, a Roman Catholic organization formed in 
Lawrence, Mass., in 1870, to receive the deposits of 
the parishioners of the church. It was organized 
and managed by priests, with authority from the leg 
islature to hold property not exceeding $200,000. 
This institution now owes seven hundred depositors 
$429,900, a majority of them being poor girls who 
are working as operatives in the neighboring mil's. 
A considerable amount of money was lost early in the 
history of the organization by foolish investments 
in railroad stocks, but the chief loss has 
come through mismanagement so gross as to 
indicate nothing short of business imbecility. 
When the organization had a deficit of $150,- 
000, instead of stopping it built a church and added 
$300,000 to its deficiency, using the money of de- 
positors to meet this amount, with the exception of 
the sum of $84,000, which was raised by subscription. 
Church building is a form of investment which is, as 
everybody knows, specially perilous, and equally 
dangerous, not to say criminal, is the payment of 
interest on deposits out of deposits. No intentional 
dishonesty is alleged, but there is inherent cishon- 
esty in all such transactions and the circumstances 
in this case call for strict scrutiny. Churches, 
Protestant or Catholic, have the confidence of poor 
people, and ought to be held to the strictest re- 
spensibility for the use they make of that trust. 
Coming as this failure does so close upon Archbishop 
Parcell’s disastrous collapse, and the widespread 
misery caused by the suspension of the Union Gen- 
erale in Paris, it ought to arouse the attention of the 
Catholic world to the fact that the church needs 
looking after in its management of temporal matters, 











The reasons which make civil service reform in 
the general government the first necessity of the 
day make the same reform essential in all State 
governments, The passage of the bill, therefore, 
which the Civil Service Reform Association of this 
city has prepared and will shortly introduce in the 
Assembly, is of the highest importance, The bill 
provides that the Governor, by and with the advice 
of the Senste, shall appoint three persons, not more 
than two of whom shall belong to the same political 
party, who are to constitute a Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Commissioners to receive a salary and their 
necessary traveling expenses. These Commissioners 
are to prepare proper rules for open competitive 
examinations for testing the fitness of applicants for 
office, the examinations to be practical rather than 
theoretical in their character; promotions from 
lower to higher grades are to be made on the basis 
of merit and competition ; no person in the public 
service is under any obligations to contribute to a 
political fund, aud no person shall be removed for 
refusing such contributions; the Commission is 
authorized to employ a chief examiner, a secretary, 
and a stenographer, and may designate, in any part 
of the State, a suitable number of persons in the 
service of the State to act as boards of examiners ; 
after the expiration of eight months after the ad- 
journment of the present Legislature no person 
shall be appointed to office unless he shall pass the 
regular examination ; the mayors of cities having a 
population of 50,000 or over are authorized to make 
proper regulations for the civil service of such cities ; 
no person shall in any way solicit or receive any 
assessments for a political purpose from any public 
employee, and any violation of this provision shall 
be punished by both fine and imprisonment. 





Dr. Paul A. Chadbourne, who died in this city last 
Friday, was in many ways a representative Ameri- 
can. His versatility and capacity were simply 
astonishing, Bornin Maine in 1823, he spent his 
early years partially on the farm and partially at the 
carpenter’s bench ; at seventeen he was a clerk ina 
drug store, studied medicine, made a little money, 
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and of Williams College, and at the time of his 
death was president of the Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural College. At various times he taught almost 
every department of knowledge—theology, meta- 
physics, mathem tics, vatural science, and the 
classics ; delivered numberless lectures, wrote books, 
was an expert in land examinations, traveled ex- 
tensively, took a leading part in the politics of his 
State, succeeded Professor Agassiz as member of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, was an 
active director in banks and insurance companies, 
and largely interested in and actively concerned in 
the direction of a large manufacturing business. 
Such acareer, finished at sixty, is typically American 
in its boundless energy and capacity for work. 








THE DEMOCRACY ON 
FRAGE. 


Sit possible that the Democratic party, after con- 

sistently obstructing all progress in public affairs 
in this country for more than a generation, bas been 
so wrought upon by its long discipline that it is pre- 
paring to be the party of progress and even radical 
reform ? Politics is a curious kaleidoscope, and in- 
dividual politicians often change places. America 
has seen Gen. Butler a hard-shell Democrat, a war 
Republican, and a reform Democrat; England has 
seen Gladstone first a Tory and then a Radical, and 
Disraeli first a Radical and then a Tory; but to see 
a whole party change front is a novel and edifying 
spectacle. And yet it is a Democratic statesman 
who fathered Civil Service Reformn in Congress ; and 
a Democratic statesman who has been trying to push 
through a bill for National é¢ontrol of our great corpo- 
rations ; and Democratic statesmen who, with some 
comically inconsistent protection planks for their 
own local constituencies, are trying to construct a 
free-trade platform ; and now it is Democratic states- 
men who come to the front in Massachusetts for 
woman suffrage, It still remains for Democracy to 
favor some kind of temperance reform, an opportu- 
nity thus far sedulously and diligently neglected. 

It is in the conservative Bay State that Democ- 
racy hoists the banner of woman suffrage. A cir- 
cular letter has been issued, signed by a number of 
leading Democrats, including the President 
of the Democratic State Convention of 1882, 
the Democratic Mayor of Boston, the Secretary of 
the National Democratic Committee, the Chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee, the Democratic 
Presidents of the Board of Aldermen and Common 
Council cf Boston, and the editors of both the Dem- 
ocratic Dailies of that city. In this letter, addressed 
to every Democratic member in both branches of 
the State Legislature, they are asked to give favor- 
able consideration and support toa bill extending 
woman suffrage in the municipalities of Massachu- 
setts. 

Whether the women of Massachusetts are gener- 
ally Democrats, or whether it is fondly hoped that 
the Democratic women will vote and the Republican 
women will stay at home, a not improbable result in 
the first elections, or whether this Appeal is wholly 
due to that disinterested love of liberty for which 
the Democratic party has been so distinguished dur- 
ing the past decade, The Christian Union will not 
undertake to determine; but these Democratic ad- 
visers have planted themselves on the platform of the 
future, and in time the whole country will wonder 
that it ever doubted the principles embodied in this 
platform. Blackstone says ‘‘ The true reason of re- 
quiring any qualification with regard to property in 
voters is to exclude such persons as are in so mean a8 
situation that they are estimated to have no will of 
theirown.” This is really the only reason for requir- 
ing any qualification. We permit persons tovote who 
have, or are supposed to have, a will of their own, and 
we exclude only those whom we deem incapable of a 
free choice. Thus a man who has a wager upon the 
result of an election, or who has taken a bribe, we 
exclude from the polls on the ground that his will 
would be warped and his choice not free. So also 
we prohibit foreigners from voting because it is 
supposed that their allegiance to another government 
would modify their choice. For.the same reason 
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| sixty the eriminal is no lovger afree man, ‘Without 
pg any theory, but taking the actual facts in 
ure respecting this matter of suffrage, 
bthe ieiion and thé prohibition aétually rest 
upen the suppcsed possession, ‘or want, of true moral 
freedom. It is no question whether the supposition 
in any case be groundless or not, all that we wish to 
note is that suffrage is actually given or withheld 
solely on this ground. But if this be so, why stop 
short with man? Why does not the right of suf- 
frage on this ground belong to woman also? Why 
not, indeed ? m) 

The conclusion is legitimate from the principle, and 
there is no good reason why it should not be affirmed. 
The femaie mind has as keen a moral insight, knows 
as much of right and duty, as the mind of the other 
sex, and is thereby as capable of freedom. The old 
Greeks, who were not likely to be mistaken upon a 
point like this, made in their mythology the source 
and ministers of law and justice, females, Aside 
from the female sovereigns, to whom aceident of 
birth has given the authority which they have both 
maintained and adorned, female students of law, 
doctors of law, and lecturers upon faw of note in 
European universities could te]l us, if we needed 
telling, whether the female mind lacks aptitude for 
law. But do we need telling? Does any man need 
to be told that a woman's insight into right and duty 
is asa rule quicker, clearer, aud keener than bis own ? 
So that if the original distinction which doubtless 
exists between the male and the female intellect has 
any weight in the question before us, it gives pre- 
ponderance to the woman’s side, If the discernment 
cf law carries with it the right to vote and the power 
to legislate, then that this is woman’s right, and 
ought to be her privilege, cannot easily be denied. 








CASTE AND THE CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


\HE caste question has lately arisen among the 
Congregationalists, and has been settled by 
them in their Home Missionary work in accordance 
with sound principles and sound common sense. 
There has been for some time at Atlanta, Georgia, a 
colored Congregational church with somé White 
members ; recently a white Congregational church 
has been started in the same city, with no colored 
members. There is nothing in the church constitu- 
tion to exclude them, but probably they are not 
earnestly solicited nor anxiously desired. The older 
colored cburch invited the newly formed white 
church to join them, and make one strong chuzch in 
lieu of two weak ones; the white church declined. 
The colored church is si:pported by the American 
Missionary Association, a Congregational body la- 
boring in educational and church work chiefly in the 
South among the colored people. It was anticipated 
that the white church would apply for aid to the 
American Home Missionary Society, a Congrega— 
tional body laboring chiefly among the whites 
in the West and South. Ali the elements of 
a first-class quarrel here existed: a possible ri- 
valry between two missionary societies, appeal- 
ing to the same constituency for funds; and 
an incipient antagonism between churches of 
different races but of the same faith and order in 
the same Sopthern city. The Congregational socie- 
ties did not wait till the smoke was fanned intoa 
flame, After several friendly conferences between 
the officers of the two societies, both agreed in 
enunciating substantially the same principles; 
neither society will aid a church which refuses to re- 
ceive any applicant on account of race or color; each 
society expects that all churches aided by Congre- 
gational funds will co-operate in the usual methods 
of fraternity with all other Con; regational churches, 
without regard to color ; and neither society arrogates 
to itself the right or evinces any desire to compel 
members of different races or colors to unite in the 
same church, 

This is common sense, as well as sound morals. 
Christianity breaks down the division wall between 
Jew and Gentile, Scythian, bond, and free, but it does 
not attempt to corrall them ali within the same 
fences. The Negro has a right in the white church ; 
the white man has a right in the Negro church ; but 
no one has a right to drive them into the same 
church, There is liberty to stay out as well 
asto go in, Whatever the future may have in store 
for us, present experience indicates that the Negro 
prefers his own school-house and his own church. 
The experience at Atlanta is not even an exception 
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that proves the rule, if, as we understand to have 
been the case, the invitation extended to the white 
church to join the colored one was originated by 
some of the white teachers, The waters of the Mis- 
souri and the Mississippi finally intermingle and be- 
come undistinguishable, but for some twenty miles 
below their junction the dividing line is clearly seen. 
If we take away all barriers between the races, we 
may safely leave the intermingling to be brought 
about by, time and Providence, or to be not brought 
about at all, as Providence may will. 

Each of the two societies has also resolved that it 
will not, without previous conference, enter on any 
town or city where its sister society has an established 
work. Why is there not a hint here which all 
evangelical home missionary societies might act 
upon, to the great promotion of efficiency in church 
work, and the avoidance of sectarian strifes and 
scandals ? 








A SIGNIFICANT MAP, 


OSTON is blessed with an abundance of tem- 
perance societies. The man who cannot work 
in temperance in Boston must be hard to suit. First 
comes the Massachusetts State Alliance, which works 
not only for prohibition but against all other meth- 
ods and measures for the promotion of temperance ; 
which is in the temperance work what the Garrison- 
ian abolitionists were in the anti-slavery work; and 
which promotes temperance by the extraordinary 
method of casting all its small influence against such 
consistent temperance men as Ex-Governor Long, 
that it may give its support to such well-known 
apostles of prohibition and total abstinence as Gov- 
ernor Butter. There is a No-License Union, the 
object of which is, under the local-option !aws of the 
State, to induce as many towns as possible to vote 
for no license, and so secure local prohibition. 
There is a Law and Order League, the object of 
which is to enforce present laws, and which is doing 
good work in that unpretentious way. Finally there 
is the Massachusetts Temperance Society, which 
works to make men temperate, by agitation, discus- 
sion, and education ; working from within outward 
rather than from without inward. 
» Our Boston correspondent gives some account of 
two notable meetings of two of these societies in 
Boston last week. The meetings held under the 
auspices of the No-License Union had as their im- 
mediate object rather the raising of meney than the 
development of temperance sentiment, and we judge 
were financially successful. 

In New York individualism is not quite so highly 
developed as in New England, where every man is 
very ‘‘ fully persuaded in his own mind,” and where 
the grace of independence is cultivated to so high a 
degree as;to raisea faint suspicion in thefmind of the 
transient visitor that there is a possible danger that 
it may become a vice; but even New York City does 
not lack for temperance machinery, it only lacks 
steam enough in the boiler to drive it. There is first 
the National Temperance Society, which agitates, 
lectures, prints, and publishes, and believes in all 
methods which give some promise of pro- 
moting total abstinence, whether by the indi- 
vidual or the community. There is the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union ; a union of women to 
promote temperance by all methods that are Chris- 
tian. There is the Business Men’s Moderation So- 
ciety, which is content to make men temperate, 
either without making them totally abstinent or as a 
means to that end, and whose motto might be said 
to be, Half a glass is better than delirium tremens. 
There is the Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
whose object is to enforce present laws ; an object 
which is as difficult as it ought to be easy of accom- 
plishment. And last, but not least, there is the 
Church Temperance Society, organized to secure 
the practical co-operation of the church, especially the 
Episcopal Church, in reducing the evils of the liquor 
traffic. Mr. Graham, the secretary of ttis organiza- 
tion, has done some vary efficient work in this city, 
and we give on another page some account of his 
work in connection with a report of a public meet- 
ing held under the auspices of the Society last Mon- 
day night. We specially recommend to the atten- 
tion of those conservatives who have been driven 
from all co-operation in temperance work by the in- 
temperance of some of the temperance workers, the 
map which accompanies this report, Remember that 
this map only represents to the eye one little section 
ef Liquordom, whose domain stretches from Maine 
to Florida, and from Sandy Hook to the Golden 
Gate. Remember that every rum-shop designated 
on that map is the head and source every year of a 





score of terrible tragedies—homes ruined, characters 
wrecked, lives desolated, hearts broken—aend then 
consider whether you have not some duty, as a 
Christian, a citizen, a lover of your fellow men, 
to do something to dry up these springs and sources 
of this awful stream of death. Join hands with 
some one of these bands of temperance workers : 
with Prohibitionists to prohibit ; with Local Option 
men to give each locality power to reduce or to pre- 
vent as it will or can; with Law and Order men to 
shut up the unlicensed and reduce the licensed 
shops ; with the Moral Suasion men to secure pledges 
of abstinence total or partial ; or with some one of 
the Christian missions which against such fearful 
odds are fighting this Hydra with its ten thousand 
heads, 








THE UNION CLUB NO. 1. 


r¥NHE following letter, which The Christian Union 
has borrowed from Aunt Patience’s Writing 
Desk, needs no introduction : 
Feb. 11, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Can you or any one give me some advice about carrying 
on @ boys’ club? The boys belong to one of the poorest and 
worst neighborhoods we have. 

This club has now been in operation for two wecks. 

‘The boys bave to be left to work or entertain themselves 
most cf the time, as | can be with them only on certain 
evenings, and can find no one else who is willing or able to 
take my place. 

I have to place the boys upon their honor about keeping 
the rules, etc., which they have made themselves, and a copy 
of which I inclore. They bave done muck better than I ex- 
pected they would; still there have been three disorderly 
nighta, and I fear there will be more vnlees eome one can 
stay with them, or unless they can be stimulated to improve. 
1 am goirg to give them another two weeks’ trial. I will be 
grateful for any tuggestions. 

I have had quite a eum of, money given me to help carly 
it on, but I bardly dare to use ,it until I know whethcr it can 
be continued and prove eucceesful. 

Yours truly, ——_—— ——., 
THE BOS’ CLUB. 

The object of this club is to keep a8 many boys as the room 
will accommodate (twenty in number), from twelve to fifteen years of 
age, off the streets during the evenings. To keep the boys em- 
ployed while in the room with reading; simple games; making 
ecrap books ; and articles with the knife, ecro!! saw, etc.; in this way 
to help break up id'e habite. For thie use the following rules have 
been made and approved by all the members and will be strictly 
obeyed under penalty cf five cente, and staying from the room for 
one week, 

RULES, 

1, No boy will be admitted into the room unless his face and bands 
are clean. 

2. No swearing; quarreling ; gambling ; smoking, or chewing al- 
lowed in the room. 

3. If anyone breaks or takes an article from the room, he shall 
pay for or replace the article. 

4. No games will be allowed on Sunday. 

5. All books will be examined by a committee of three. 
of an immora! or demoralizing character will be allowed. 

6. Three boys not members of the clob. may be admitted during 
the evening if brought in by any of the menabers; but not more 
than three. 

7. Two members will be required to take their turn as the names 
are written on the roll, to clean the room ; make the fire, and clean 
the stove; clean and light the Jamps. 

8. The hours must not be Jater than half past nine o’clock ; Satur- 
day, ten o'clock, P. M. 

9. All members will pay each week five cents dues to the President. 

Committee for keeping order in the room and to sce that the rules 
are kept are: F. N., J. W., F. B. 

‘*Can you or any one give me some advice about 
carrying on a boys’ club ?” 

If any one of our readers has had any experience 
which throws light on this problem, let us have it. 
In such a matter failures are as helpful as successes. 
He who has learned what will not work has gained 
some light upon the question what will work. 

Meanwhile, we will point out one principle to be 
recognized, while we wait for experience to indicate 
methods : 

Such an experiment may break up in anarchy ; 
but it is oftener stifled by despotism. If your club 
is too good, and your rules too strict, the boys stay 
away. The games, scrap- books, scroll-saw, are good 
features in this club. Sois the putting of the boys 
on their honor, There is some danger in that; there 
is more danger in trusting te a suspicious watchful- 
ness, But you must trust not to the honor of every 
individual member, but to the honor of the club as 
a club. That has been done in this case by organ- 
izing a committee to keep order. The order will de- 
pend on the head of that committee, He must be a boy 
to whom the other boys look up. He may rot be 
the best boy, but he must be the boy most respected. 
He must therefore have force, for force is the quality 
which boys first respect. If a boy lacks other qual- 
ities and possesses that, the others may be developed 
by his position. If he lacks that and possesses all 
the others, the position will not make him strong. 


Nothing 





This simple organization might perhaps be increased, 








The boys might elect a sheriff or marshal to aid the 
President in keeping order, or even a jndge to try 
offenders. But the simpler the organization the 
better. Everything,after all,depends upon the moral 
power of the founder of the club; and then upon 
the executive force of the President in charge. 

It is a brave work which Aunt Patience’s niece 
has undertaken, and not an easy one. Money is 
cheaper than brains, and both are more plenty than 
hearts; and it needs brain and heart both, to carry 
on such a work as this. But this niece is setting an 
exumple which others might well emulate. Why 
not make this The Union Club No, 1, and follow it 
with more in other like neighborhoods, and open 
correspondence between them ? Who ean tell what 
this might grow to? Who will report Club No, 2? 








THE SPECTATOR. 

The Spectator has been reading aloud lately with keen en- 
joyment that admirable book of reminiscences, Mr. Josiah 
Quincy's ‘‘ Old Time Figures” (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 
This venerable man, now gone to his grave full of years and 
of honors, reproduces in these delightful sketches some of 
the most attractive features of old-time life, and almost 
makes his reader long for a return of days that through the 
perspective of years seem so different from our own and so 
much more attractive. Thatthose times possessed certain 
admirable features which are now mainly lost in the changed 
condition of things is most certainly true. The life which 
Mr. Quincey describes has an antiqae flavor which is gone 
wut of the life of to-day, and the men and women whom he 
brings before us seem to have a distinctness of individuality 
and a charm of manner which we miss among our contem- 
poraries. But time makes life as mellow as it does wine ; it 
rubs off the harsh angles and throws the figures which move 
through these scenes into entirely new relations. If one 
could go back again, and consciously miss all that has been 
gained since the hour when Lafayette woke the enthusiasm 
of Boston and made his triumphal journey through the 
country, he would not be willing to exchange the present 
for the past. If we have lost something of grace and charm 
of manner, we haye gained much in freedom of thought; 
in the opening of new avenues of knowledge ; in the freer 
play of human sympathies, and in a general enlargement of 
life on all sides. Progress exacts its penalty, 23 does all 
change, but in the lopg run it gives more than 4t takes, and 
those only are detractors of their own times whose judgment 
is directed by feeling and not by intelligence. 

The Free Circulating Library of this city has made sub 
stantial progress in the single year of its experience. Start- 
ing with $30,000 the Trustees have purchased the building 
No. 49 Bond Street, and are now making it euitable for library 
purposes. The rooms which have been used so far are filled 
most of the time with readers, many of them children of the 
schools. Only the best books are kept, and persons who go ex- 
pecting to get Zola are often induced to carry away Haw- 
thorne or Howells, the librarian making it his business to ed- 
ucate the taste, so far as possible, and to suggest books that 
will not only be entertaining but profitable. The rooms are 
open on Sunday from 4to%p.m. and are filled with qniet, 
orderly readers. The collection of books contains only 73,- 
000 volumes, largely contributed by friends of the enterprise, 
but such good use wus made of this collection last year that 
the number of volumes taken out exceeds 72,000. The aver- 
age circulation for each volume was fourteen. This is an 
extraordinarily large average, aud shows the need and the use- 
fulness of such alibrary. The loss of books during the last 
six months out of acirculation of 36,000 was only ‘three, 
and an analysis of that circulation shows that the ten- 
dency of readers is toward the most substantial kinds of 
literature. The plan which the trustees have adopted includes 
the establishment ef small libraries of 10,000 volumes each in 
the centers of the poorest and most thickly populated dis- 
tricts in the city, the books to be selected with some thought 
to the locality in which they are tobe placed ; reading rooms 
are to be attached to each library. This is a novel enterprise, 
and the capital which it will require ought to be raised with- 
out difficulty. It is one of thoece investments which bring in 
two dollors for every dollar expended upon them. 


The Spectator has a vivid and grateful recollection of the 
solitude and untamed beauty of the Adirondack region. He 
remembers well ove cloudless Sabbath morning in early 
October when earth, and air, and sky were parts of a univer- 
sal sovg of peace, aud when it seemed to him an inestimable 
blessing that such a place of rest and silence was still undie- 
turbed within a few hours of the greatest city on the conti 
nent. He has, therefore, taken the greatest interest in the 
action cf the Assembly to protect these forests from the rav- 
ages of }umbermen, who are denuding those sections which 
lie about the head waters of the Mohawk and the Hudson. 
But the bill passed by the Assembly was only a single step in 
the right direction; it did not go far enough ; and Mr. James 
T. Gardner, the director of the State Survey, has recently 
pointed out the need of further protection for these great 
avd invaluable forests. He thinks that the State ought to 
recover back the large tracts already sold but which have not 
yet lost their trees, particularly those which lie near the 
banks of the rivers. Now is the only time to preserve the 
Adirondack region. If the ground for Central Park had not 
been taken when it was, that charming interlude between the 
rush of down-town and the growing traffic of up-town would 
never have been preserved; and if the Adirondack forests 
are suffered to pass into the hands of private parties the 
possibility of @ great natural park, which shall serve as 
playground for the whole State in all the years to come, 





will be lost forever, 
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THE WAITING CHORDS. 
By 8. H. Txxayer. 


EEDLESS she s‘rayed from note to note, 
A maid, scarce knowing that she sang ; 
The dainty accents from her throat 
In undulations lightly rang. 


She sang in laughing rhythms sweet ; 
A bird of spring was ‘n her voice ; 
*Till on through measures deft and fieet 
She caught the ditty of her choice. 


A song of love, in words of fire 

Now made her breast with passion stir ; 
It breathed across her living lyre, 

And thrilled the waiting chords in her. 


Uplifted like a quivering dart, 

One moment poised the tones on high 
To tell the language of her heart, 

And swell the pean ere it die. 


She smote the keys with will and force ; 
Like storm-winds swept the sounds along ; 
Her flying fingers in their course, 
Vied with the tumult of her song. 


Her eyes flashed with the burning theme; 
A glow of triumph flushed her cheek ; 
No need of words to tell the dream 
Of love her lips would never speak. 


When the wild cadence died in air, 
And all the chords to silence fell, 
I knew the spirit lurking there, 
The secret that had wrought the spell. 
SLEEPY HOLLOw. 








HARVARD COLLEGE. 
ITS RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES.—TWO VIEWS. 
[I. By A HARVARD GRADUATE. ] 


ERTAIN changes have recently occurred in Har- 

vard College and certain drifts of opinion among 
its students have come to light which deserve atten- 
tion. They relate to the religious attitude of the insti- 
tution and to the Christian character of its members. 

Although Harvard has generally been regarded as a 
Unitarian college, yet since the accession of President 
Eliot, fourteen years ago, the affiliations of the col- 
lege with this denomination have constantly become 
less distinct. A Congregationalist, Professor J. Henry 
Thayer, recently of Andover, has been elected to the 
Corporation, by far the most important of the govern- 
ing boards. The Secretary of the Board of Overseers is 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge. The service 
of morning prayers is conducted by ministers who 
are officially connected with the University. Last 
year these clergymen represented no less than four 
different denominations, and this year two Baptist, 
three Congregationalist, and three Unitarian ministers 
actin turn as the chaplain. The Sabbath services, 
which are held only in the morning, are also con- 
ducted by clergymen of different denominations, little 
or no regard apparently being paid to the dencmina- 
tional relations of the preacher. The Unitarian 
church which formerly worshiped in the college 
chapel has been disbanded. This church was organ- 
jzed in 1814. For several years the officers of the uni- 
versity have felt that there were serious objections 
against makir g distinct and official provision in a col- 
lege building for a church representing only one sect. 
It has recently ceased to exist; and with it the reason 
which the public would perhaps view as the strongest 
for denominating Harvard as a Unitarian college. 

Investigations lately made also indicate the im- 
proved religious condition of the students. The im- 
provement ina generation is most marked. The re- 
ports from the various colleges of their religious 
condition, which have just been made to the College 
and Education Society, compared with the correspond- 
ing reports of thirty years ago show that in nearly all 
the New Eagland institutions the proportion of pro- 
fessed Christians has increased, but in Harvard the 
increase is by far the largest. In 1853 the college had 
three hundred and nineteen students, of whom only 
thirty were returned gs church members. In January, 
1883, the college had nine hundred and twenty- 
eight students, of whom three hundred are estimated 
to be professed Christians. A gain of more than three- 
fold; from nine per cent. to thirty-two. 

I ahance to know somewhat of the care taken to 
secure accuracy in this estimate of the present num- 
ber of professed Christiass. The official records of 
the college offered no help. The students support 
two religious societies, one known asthe ‘ Society 
of Christian Brethren,” founded in 1802, of 
which some sixty students are members, who 
are mainly communicants in the Congregational, 





the Baptist, and the Methodist churches; the other 
society, ‘‘ St. Paul’s,” is Episcopal in its organization, 
and with it about one hundred and fifteen young men 
who have been confirmed are connected. The one 
hundred and seventy-five members of these societies 
were at once reckoned as professed Christians. But it 
was known that the college had many students who 
for various reasons, though church members, are not 
enrolled in these religious organizations. After con- 
sultation with the president of the university and 
with students, it was made plain that two hundred and 
fifty and three hundred and fifty would represent the 
extremes of the smallest and largest numbers of pro- 
fessed Christians; and finally three hundred was de- 
termined upon as the estimate. And this estimate is 
generally regarded as rather small than large. 

Harvard, perhaps, suffers more than most colleges 
from the religious indifference of many of its students, 
yet it contains not a few men of genuine and earnest 
piety. From year to year the moral and religious tone 
improves. ‘The improvement in the thirty years, as 
shown by these facts, is most wonderful. That the 
college should ever become a denominational institution 
is desired by neither Conzregati>nalist nor Baptist; but 
that it may with every commencement become, in 
the highest and broadest sense, more and more Chris. 
tian is the hope and prayer of the American church. 

{Il. By a Resipgnr Stvupenr. ] 

It has become a commorplace in these days to call 
attention to the questions and negations of the age in 
matters of religious belief. However true it may be 
that the beginnings of a great reaction are becoming 
evident, and that from the position of arrogant as- 
sumption taken by the purely physical sciences twenty 
years ago a renewed interest in moral and theological 
problems is developing itself, the age still may be 
justly characterized as widely aguostic. That the full 
force of this confusing negation of thought will make 
itself felt with peculiar power on young men is self- 
evident. It is well-nigh impossible to-day that a 
thoughtful man between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-four should escape a period of searching doubt 
and questioning. When he leaves his home to be 
thrown in the wide circle of college or business life, he 
is bound to find on every hand men that have practi- 
cally no belief save in that which their eyes may see or 
their hands touch. He must face the question squarely 
—Are these men right? MustI1 simply acquiesce in 
the fact of my complete ignorance in all that concerns 
God and the soul? Now, it is not my purpose to draw 
any picture of theensuing struggle in its grievous hard- 
ness; itis enough to say that the more earnest the 
purpose of aman, the deeper his thoughtfulness, the 
more terrible must prove the conflict. 

In view of this, which is no highly-wrought fancy 
but a simple matter of fact, oue is naturally led t> 
ask the question, What are the influences in our 
greatest institutions of learning which are brought to 
bear on men to help them at this crisis ? 

One wearies sometimes of hearing the constant out- 
cry against the immoralities of Harvard undergradu- 
ate life. It seems as though exaggeration must have 
been let loose in some of the stories of students’ 
doings. The charges, however, are for the most part 
but too well grounded. If, indeed, any one were to 
assert the impossibility of a man’s coming out as pure 
and honorable in heart and life as when he entered, 
facts would prove the falseness of the statement. That 
there is no public sentiment, however, among Harvard 
undergraduates to-day which unsparingly condemns 
vice is an equally patent fact. A man guilty of the 
worst sensuality is thereby debarred access to none of 
the prominent social circles of the college. This may 
be denied by professors, and friends outside the col- 
lege: it has never been denied by one man, graduated 
within the last five years, to whom I have put the 
question ; and they have been notafew. But the 
present object is not to inveigh against Harvard’s 
morals. There is a subtler mischief at work, which 
just because it is lacking in gross repulsiveness is all 
the more dangerous. An undergraduate said to me 
within a few days: ‘‘I suppose there is only oné man 
of any prominence on the faculty who is distinctively 
a Christian man.” This is not true, most surely; but 
what of the influence of a faculty under which a stu- 
dent can live for two years, and yet honestly, as far as 
his knowledge goes, say the above? And although the 
statement be not literally true, it has somewhat of 
truth init. Few, indeed, among Harvard's professors 
to-day assume to themselves more than a scholarly in- 
terest in Christianity as one among the world’s re- 
ligions. No student may disregard it. No; it is a 
factor in modern civilization ; but the interest is that 
of the dilletante, not the believer. It was a matter of 
some merriment not long ago to one of the most 
learned of Harvard's teachers that his familiarity with 
the Scriptures had been misunderstood as indicating 
that he was a devout Christian. Another professor said 
frankly that when young men came to him to ask advice 








in moral difficulties he usually inquired ‘‘ what they 
had been eating.” Is there no taint in the air when 
moral perplexity is identified with indigestion ? 

What does all this amount to? Simply that Har- 
vard College to-day instead of helping hinders the at- 
tainment of a manly Christian faith. To some this 
may seem of slight import; can it seem so to the man 
who holds that ina hearty belief in God is the only 
escape, not only from confusions of thought, but from 
error in life? The question will be asked, ‘‘ Can Har- 
vard pretend, considering its character as a univer- 
sity, to give religicus instruction?” Perhaps not. 
If the foregoing has not bees misunderstood no one 
will regard it as a plea for any such end. The above 
has been written simply to suggest the query whether 
it is not of momentous import that the influence of 
our greatest university makes it hard for a man within 
its walls to come out withas much positive belief as 
he possessed when he entered? Neither does this 
article pretend to have discovered the causes to which 
may be traced the present tone of thinking in the col- 
lege. The causes are many and the interactions of 
cause and effect are hard to trace. It would be as un- 
just to say without qualification that immorality is 
the cause of the skepticism as the exact reverse. 
That many a man has recourse to a shallow agnosticism 
to quiet a troubled conscience is doubtless as true as 
that a seared conscience blunts thecapacity for healthy 
belief. No more can Harvard’s faculty be solely 
chargeable. That the higher element of positive Chris- 
tian belief is not prominent among its members is cer- 
tainly true; and tunis is felt widely. But there is 
much to be said against the narrower principle adopt- 
ed by many of our American colleges which governs in 
their choice of professors. All that has been attempted 
is the statement of a few facts, which in some respects 
are appalling enough. 

Do you object—‘‘ The case is not proved”? I can 
only answer that you must come and live among the 
students to fully recognize the truth. Statistics of 
church membership will not help the matter much. 
Take the testimony of one who for four years has been 
fighting manfully against the cur:ent, who said to me 
but a few weeks since: ‘‘It has been a life and death 
strugele with me to hold to anything of the religious 
faith which I was taught as a child, in the midst of an 
indifferentism which is more deadening than any 
blasphemy.” 








A GREAT TEMPERANCE MEETING IN 


BOSTON. 
RECEPTION TO GOV. ST. JOHN, OF KANSAS. 
[From ovr own CornRESPONDENT. | 


GENTLEMAN who is associated with lecture 

bureaus, and who fcr years has been the manager 
of an annual course of lectures in Boston, remarked to 
me recently that no topic is of greater popular interest 
than temperance, and no speakers draw so large audi- 
ences as do temperance speakers. The remark receives 
proof in the audience of nearly three thousand which 
gathers in Tremont Temple every Sabbath afternoon 
to listen to the old story of law and moral suasion from 
the old story-tellers. It received evidence in the 
twenty-five thousand persons who, it is estimated, 
shared yesterday in the festivities connected with the 
reception given to Governor Si. John of Kansas. 

The Massachusetts No-License Union, although 
of recent establishment, is not distinguished for its ag- 
gressiveness in the work to which its excellent name 
pledges its endeavor; but it certainly planned with 
skill and executed with great enthusiasm the arrange- 
ments for the reception to the temperance gov- 
ernor, The affair took on proportions grand and 
large ; 80 grand and so large as tosavor at times of 
melodrama. The place was the Charitable Mechanics’ 
Fair Building, which can be called, without exaggera- 
tion, a colosseum in its size and seating capacity. The 
whole of the day, the 22d of February, was devoted 
to the programme. The attractions for the multitude 
were many and diverse. The Dover’s Powder of tem- 
perance was, at least until evening, well hidden in the 
raspberry jam of amusement; and in the morning it 
is open to question if any attempt was made to insert 
the bitter medicine in the various exercises. The 
plain and fancy roller skating, the bicycle and tricycle 
riding, the music from ‘Thompson's full 
Military Band,” of the forenoon, had no special flavor 
of temperance sentiment or temperaoce legislation. 
In the afternoon, however, the temperance element 
began to appear. Severalthousands of children, filled 
with the vlayfulness of a holiday from school, adorned 
with ‘no license” badges of red ribbon printed with 
an appropriate motto, flocked into the great hall, 
swarmed over the floor, overflowed into the first bal- 
cony and the second, massed themselves upon the 
platform, and hung themselves out like banners on a 
wall, on skyey pinnacles near the roof. Evidently they 
felt that a ‘‘ grand children’s session,” as it was adver- 
tised, was a session in which the family government 
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of grand-parents prevails. Bent on having a good 
time they were, and they hadit. The drum solo by the 
four-year-old boy, the elephant on skates, the off-band 
drawings, as well as the music of the band, delighted 
the soul of the eager, bustling, talking, uncontrollable 
mass of young humanity. In these exercises the tem- 
perance powder was pretty well hidden, but still it was 
there! The president, the Hon. James F. C. Hyde, 
asked certain questions of his young auditors, which 
were well and promptly answered, and urged them to 
pledge their lives to the temperance cause. Governor 
St. John also endeavored to speak a few words, but 
the confusion of applause and the bustle of the great 
multitude, of whom many were stan‘ing on the chairs, 
was 80 great that it was scarcely possible to hear him 
beyond a distance of ten feet. ‘‘ He was glad,” he 
said, ‘‘thus to meet the childrenof Boston. The tem- 
perance work grows like the icicles, little by little; we 
ought to labor with such perseverance that God will 
bless us in the day of judgment.” 

Avd yet, despite the uproar of the occasion, de- 
spite the fun which was ingrained in it al!, from the 
**Yankee Doodle” which the band played to the 
elephant tumbling on his roller skates, the children 
will remember the day as a temperance day. They 
will pin up their red badges in their rooms, and the 
lesson of ‘‘no license” will thereby be constantly 
taught. They will sing over asain the temperance 
songs, and recall the face of the Western governor 
who stands up for temperance. They will carry into 
their future the impression that the temperance cause 
is a cause of large interests, and with it will associ- 
ate that enthusiasm which is am essential aid to its 
triumph. 

The gathering of the evening, however, was the oc- 
casion of an earnest and eloquent discussion of the 
theme which the guest represents. The need of the 
raspberry jam had disappeared! Several thousand 
persons were assembled in the vast auditorium. On 
the platform were seated well-known advocates of the 
cause. General Littlefield, of Rhode Island; John B. 
Gough, though bearing the effects of recent illness, 
still wiry and vigorous ; Roiand Worthington, Collec- 
tor of the Port of Bostop, and whose paper, the 
‘* Traveller,” is the only strong prohibition daily jour- 
nal in the city; E.S. Tobey, the Postmaster, whose 
words and works are ever in favor of whatever is rure 
and honorable in life, public and private ; Henry Faxon, 
asort of a Jack in the temperance pulpit, who though 
always preaching never wearies and always arouses 
his hearers; the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, whose 
statistics proving the increase of evangelical church 
membership and increase of the rum power are of 
great value; the Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, distinguished 
alike in the Universalist Church and in the cause of 
philanthropy; the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, each of whose 
words seems to ‘‘ weigh a ton,” and whose devotion 
to the spiritual and moral interests of the community 
is complete ; the Rev. O. P. Gifford, also a Baptist, a 
most popular and effective speaker, either in the pulpit 
or on the platform; these were among the company 
which surrounded Governor St. John as he sat facing 
the large assemblage gathered to greet him. 

As Mr. Gough spoke the closing words of his hearty 
address of welcome, he advanced and warmly grasped 
the hand of the guest of the evening. Applause broke 
out in all parts of the house. It ceased, and again 
began; it swept over the floor and from gallery to gal- 
lery, like the heavy pattering of raindrops on the roof. 
Unsatisfied with these signs of approval, cheer after 
cheer was given by the enthusiastic audience. 

As Governor St. John arises, begins, and continues 
his address, he does not impress the beholder as pos- 
sessed of extraordinary intellectual power. The intel- 
lectual equipment is good, well balanced, and effective. 
His'‘sirength lies, however, in the moral nature ; in the 
courage of conviction, in the abounding enthusiasm, 
in the perseverance, and in the love for humanity ; 
qualities with which he is evidently richly endowed. 
His speech showed the general and terrible evils of 
intemperance, and the beneficial results of prohibitory 
laws and of prohibitory constitutional amendment in 
lessening crime. Of one important fact note should 
be made. ‘‘ Although,” he remarked, ‘the news has 
not yet reached the people of the East through the 
Associated Press dispatches, Iam happy to inform you 
that, on the 14th inst., the Kansas House of Repre- 
sentatives, fresh from the people, voted down, by a 
very decisive majority, a proposition to rescind the 
prohibitory constitutional amendment. Kansas takes 
no step backward.” 

After brief addresses by Governor Littlefield, Dr. 
Miner, Hon. J. B. Grinnell, of Iowa, the meeting was 
brought to a close by the singing of ‘‘ America.” En- 
thusiasm and earnestness were the characteristics of 
the occasion. It cannot fail of influence in advancinz 
the cause of temperance among the people of both the 
East and the West. 

While these festivities were in progress there were 
gathered throughout the day and evening a much 





smaller but more deliberative body of temperance men 
in Tremont Temple (or its smalier hall) engaged in 
forming a National Law and Order League. The pur- 
pose of this organization is, not to cause the passage 
of temperance laws, not, directly, to form public senti- 
ment on the temperance question, but, simply, as is 
expressed in 
‘to secure, by all proper means, the enforce- 
ment of such laws and ordinances as may 
from time to time exist in the United States and 
the several States of the Union, relating to the liquor 
traffic, and to encourage and assist the authorities in 
the maintenance and enforcement of the same.” Its 
simple design is to enforce the law. No less than 
seven States were represented in the convention by 
nearly two hundred delegates. Gentlemen holding 
opposite positions upon the question of legal prohibi- 
tion shared in its deliberations. The gathering 
marked, as was said by ex-Governor Talbot, the first 
time in which the temperance people had ceased firing 
upon each other, and had turned their guns upon the 
common enemy. Nv temperance society was ever 
formed, I venture to aflism, which possessed, in pro- 
portion to its members, a larger number of men of 
distinguished ability and of that most divine gift of 
common sense. Right Reverend Bishop Paddock, of 
Massachusetts; James Freeman Clarke; the Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, of Worcester; Governor Littlefield, of 
Rhode Island; the Rev. Dr. I. P. Warren, of Portland ; 
the Rev. W. F. Crafts, of Brooklyn, are among its 
supporters. 








A FEW WORDS ABOUT WORDS. 
3y Frep F, Foster. 

Prior to engaging in it one might imagine the study 
of words tedious and profitless, whereas it is interest 
ing and instructive to the last degree. Particularly is 
this the case with respect to the words composing our 
own language, by reason of the variety of sources 
whence they are drawn. 

The incomparable essayist, Macaulay, says: ‘*‘ Those 
revolutions that most influence mankind are noise- 
less ;” and the sentiment is voiced by another eminent 
author when he remarks: ‘‘ There are instances in 
which more knowledge of more value may be ob 
tained from the history of a word than from the his- 
tory of a campaign.” 

That constellation known as the Pleiades received 
its name from the Greek plein, ‘‘ to sail,” because navi- 
gation in Greek waiers was considered safe after its 
appearance in and until its disappearance from the 
heavens. In Italy it appeared about the first of May, 
and was then called Virgila, from virga, ‘‘a sprout,” 
as May is the time of the year when sprouts start 
forth. 

‘*Tdiot,” from the Greek diotes, originally meant the 
private citizen, in distinction from the one who held 
official position. Then it was applied to him who, 
owing to his ignorance, was allowed no part in public 
affairs. From this secondary meaning it easily came 
to signify a person entirely destitute of intellect—a 
natura! fool. 

The Latin cadallus, ‘‘a pack-horse,” gave birth to 
“cavalry.” ‘‘Infantry” originally consisted of the 
infantes—boys and servants—who ran beside their 
masters, themselves on horseback. ‘‘ Dragoon,” the 
soldier who is prepared to serve on foot or on horse- 
back, as the occasion requires, was suggested by the 
fabuious dragon—an animal furnished with wings and 
able either to run to fly. 

The Roman soldier who suffered himself to be made 
a’prisoner of war—caplus—was consided a worthless 
fellow. From captus, through the Norman French 
caitif, comes our ‘‘caitiff,” a term that forcibly indi- 
cates the character of mean people. 

The first ‘‘saunterer” was led by an earnest relig- 
ious enthusiasm to visit la Sainte Terre, the Holy 
Land. Gradually, those idlers who preferred a ramble 
to the active duties of life took a staff and set 
out for the Holy Land, and thus the word lost its 
honorable meaning. 

The family of Merode was distinguished in the his- 
tory of the Netherlands. It had one member who 
made incursions into the enemy’s country from which 
he always returned laden with spoils. From his time 
they who wander in quest of plunder have been termed 
Merode-ers, ‘‘ marauders.” : 

During a war between Germany and Austria, the 
most incredible rumors concerning the victory or de- 
feat of the Germans were circulated. All of them 
were found to originate in Hamburg, and whenever 
unreliable news was announced ii would be said, 
‘‘That is a Hamburg,” and eventually, a ‘‘ humbug.” 

Mara was an elf of Finland, and she was accustomed 
to torment those whom she disliked with horrible 
visions. Hence our “ nightmare.” 

A priory in London, ‘‘ St. Mary’s of Bethlehem,” was 
granted to the city by Henry VIII. as a place of lodg- 
ment for the insane. Bethlehem, by degrees, was 
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corrupted to ‘‘ bedlam,” the name now given to lunatic 
| asylums. 

‘“*Gazette,” is derived from gasetta, a small Venetian 
| coin, which was the price of a paper containing com- 
| mercial and military information, published by the 
| Republic of Venice in 1563. 

When the Moors ruled Spain, they imposed duties 

on all merchandise carried past a certain town—Tarifa 
—located at the extremity of a promontory extending 
| far out into the Mediterranean, near the Siraiis of 
| Gibralter. 
| tariff. 

Tantalus, a king of Phrygia, committed many deeds 
in opposition to the will of the gods, and, after death, 
according to ancient mythology, in the under world, 
was condemned, as a punishment, to stand in a pool 
with apples, pears, figs, and other fruit just above his 
head. Though parched with thirst, and almost famish- 
ed, be was unable to satisfy his desire for drink and 
food. When he bowed his head towards the water, 
it receded ; when he tried to seize the fruit, the winds 
whisked it beyond his reach. From this circumstance 
we have ‘‘ tantalize,” which means to torment by ex- 
citing hopes that are never to be realized. 

The Danes have a word, Gheu, which signifies ‘‘ go 
on ;” and, formerly, French heralds, wishing to stop 
a knight in his course at a tournament, cried, Hola. 
““Ghee, whoa,” used by teamsters, are derived from 
the above two words. Some authorities, however, say 
they are derived from Jehu, the celebrated charioteer. 

But there is really ‘‘no end” to such things, and we 
may as well stop here as anywhere. We sincerely 
trust to have so interested cur readers—especially the 
young—in ‘‘ words,” that they will continue the in- 
vestigations which we have begun; for we are positive 
the result will compensate them for their time and 
labor. 


These taxes were called tarifa, and then 








SUBIACO, NEAR ROME. 
[FkOM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

r|NUIS place, the old Sublaqueum of Nero, lying on 

the slope of the Sabine hills, about forty miles 
from Rome, is doubtless a strange name to American 
ears; nor has it any special claim to interest unless 
we look back more than a thousard years in history. 
The town undoubtedly grew out of the little settlement 
of workmen gathered here when Nero built his villa 
two miles up the valley and formed an artificial lake 
in connection with it by damming up the little river 
Anio which runs in the deep gorge below. Villa and 
lake disappeared with Nero; but the little settlement 
remains unto this day. It was plainly an artificial 
settlement in its origin, for the valley grows narrow 
and impassable just beyond, and only a comparatively 
modern road winding round the sharp angle of the 
mountain has brought the place into communication 
with the villages on the other side. Moreover, the 
land around is rocky and barren, and offers small in- 
ducement to the sgriculturist. At the end of the fifth 
century Subiaco became important as the scene of the 
first monastic life known in Italy, and the original 
home of the Benedictines. Into a cave far up in the 
rocks, about two miles away, St. Benedict climbed, 
when quite a boy, to hide away from the corrupt and 
wicked Roman world into which he was born a citi- 
zen. Later, when his reputation for sanctity had given 
him influence, he founded a monastery very near the 
place of his seclusion, which monastery became quick- 
ly the parent of a number of others. Here were the 
headquarters of Benedictine learning for centuries, 
and here the first printing press brought to Italy found 
its home. Wealth and power gradually came to the 
order, and the Benedictine abbot became ruler of the 
entire province, and sat in the court of his monastery 
passing sentences of imprisonment or death with more 
than regal power. How changed is all this now! The 
monastery of Saint Scholastica, large enough to con- 
tain near a thousand souls, and the still loféier ones of 
St. Benedict and St. Biagio, sit silent and deserted on 
the rugged mountain side, only a little handful of friars 
left there to keep the places in order ; for the Italian 
Government preserves them carefully as national mon- 
uments. A grander, wilder locality can hardly be 
imagined than the one where the upper monasteries 
nestle, or a more complete seclusion be desired by a 
soul seeking communion with itself and God. A good 
road maintained on the steep acclivity, and a grove of 
live oaks planted near St. Benedict, soften the asperi- 
ties of the place and diminish its distance from the 
little town. 

The summit of the rock on which the town of 
Subiaco is built is crowned by a tall castle made of the 
same stone and seeming to be an outgrowth of the 
rock itself. From the outer yard of this castle there 
is a splendid panorama of mountain and valley stretch- 
ing in every direction. 

This fortress was built just as William the Con- 
queror was taking possessiow of England, and was for 





centuries almost impregnable. It now belongs to the 
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Cardinal Vicar of Rome, who pays a brief visit there 
twice a year. Tbe old man who lives there as a keeper 
took us through the dingy rooms, and was warm in 
the praise of his master. The Cardinal had only just 
left,"and had held a retreat of eight'days with the priests 
of his diocese, of which retreat we received a lively 
description. A company of more than thirty persons 
was gathered together, and for the entire eight days 
lived in complete silence. Three times daily they met 
together for religious exercises, and twice daily they 
ate together, and this composed the day’s occupation. 
At each meal, one priest, chosen as the prefect, walked 
up and down by the long table to see that order was 
observed, and to admonish any offender who might be 
tempted to whisper to his neighbor. At the close of 
the last meal on the eighth day, the Cardinal gave a 
little clap with his hands, and then, as the oldman told 
with smiling naiveté, ‘‘you should have heard the 
chorus that instantly broke forti! Aye, but,” he 
added, ‘‘they were well-fed for eight days; and some 
of the poor fellows would have been glad to stay thirty 
days under the same conditions.” 

We looked through all the rooms of the castle and 
found them dingy and dirty and shabby, not excepting 
those reserved for the Cardinal himself, whose bed is 
thrust into a dark alcove with closed curtairs so thatno 
air can possibly penetrate. The exterior and interior of 
the building can scarcely have changed in the eight 
hundred years of its existence. No modern improve- 
ments have had a disturbing influence, and the present 
Cardinal Vicar of Rome lives and sleeps as his ances- 
tors did centuries ago. The great interest of these 
quaint old Italian towns is that they transport one 
back almost to medieval times, or at least afford the 
best possible picture of life at that period. No invad- 
ing railroad has reached Subiaco, bringing foreign 
ideas and customs to break the long sleep of the in- 
habitants, and though but forty miles from Rome itis 
almost five hundred years behind it in civilization. 
Narrow streets run almost perpendicularly up the bill 
sides in the form of rough stairs, and down these the 
drainage of the place Hows in most unartificial style. 

Yet the better portions of the town are fairly clean, 
owing, I presume, to the frequent use of the brush; 
for an attempt at cleanliness is now made by the 
municipality of the smallest town. 

Eight thousand people are crowded together on a 
space that would not seem in America auflicient for 
as many hundreds; and one gains by such examples 
an idea of the possible correctness of some of the old 
estimates concerning the population of ancient Rome. 
The allowance of space formerly made for human 
beings, especially if of the humbler class, was little 
more than the size of a tomb. 

From the early home of St. Benedict it was a pleas- 
ant transition to that of St. Francis, who lived 700 
years later, and whose sixth centennial has just been 
celebrated with great pomp through all Italy. The 
little town of Assisi, beautifully situated on the slope 
of the Appenines, half way between Rome and Flor- 
ence, lives on the memories of its great saint, who is 
now so widely known to Protestant readers through 
Mrs. Oliphant’s interesting biography. Every one 
knows the pretty story of St. Francis’s visit to the 
Benedictine monastery at Subiaco, and his transforma- 
tion of the famous thornbush of St. Benedict iato a 
bed of roses. There they are still, the roses of Si. 
Francis, on that little sheltered ledge on the mountain 
side, preserved from age to age amid the devastations 
which have afflicted the valley below, during the in- 
tervening six centuries. 

Assisi is more of a town than Subiaco, owing to its 
more favorable situation on the high road of travel, 
and in spite of medixval look and ways is a neat, 
clean little place with a very nice hotel. The church 
and convent of St. Francis, which date from the early 
part of the thirteenth century, are conspicuous objects 
from the valley below, rising on the mountain slope, 
supported by three tiers of massive arches. 

The Franciscans one sees generally in Italy are the 
least attractive of all the religious orders, being so dirty 
and neglected in their attire ; but the friars here were 
a charming contrast in this respect, and I had a very 
pleasant conversation with one of them at the church 
door, in good English. He had been in America, and, 
as in the case of other members of religious orders 
whom I have met, the residence there has had a very 
improving effect. 

Two incidents in the early life of St. Francis are not 
quite satisfactory to those who venture to judge saints 
by the standards applied to ordinary mortals. I allude 
to his taking away surreptitiously the property of his 
father and selling it for charitable purposes, and his 
receiving and consecrating to a life of seclusion the 
young lady afterwards known as St. Clara, without 
the consent of her parents. 

It is interesting and touching to see that the stern- 
est, most self-denying form of religious asceticism 
does not fully succeed in crushing out the tender 

affections implanted in the human heart. Shut out 





from all personal intercourse, it is yet certain that St. 
Francis and St. Clara were much to each other; and 
one of the most beautiful bits of Mrs. Oliphant’s story 
is the description of her one sole visit to the convent of 
the beloved father and of the one meal they ate in each 
other’s company. In like manner St. Benedict was 
solaced by the love of his sister Scholastica, St. Jerome 
had his friend Paula, St. Francis de Sales his Madame 
de Chantal, and Blaise Pascal his beloved sister Jac- 
queiine. 

The church consecrated to St. Clara is but a short 
distance from that of St. Francis, and is almost as 
devout an object of pilgrimage. Hardly anything can 
be conceived more fascinating and interesting than a 
visit to these venerable churches, with their dim light, 
their faded old frescoes, and their quaint, rich, wood 
carvings. But the spirit of St. Benedict and of St. 
Francis is no longer in their institutions, although 
their memories linger in the outward form of rule and 
dress in their still numerous followers. 

I have often pondered over the fate of great found- 
ers, and wondered if there be anything desirable in 
the transmission of a names to posterity, even at the 
head of some seemingly good work. An ever-recurring 
conflict goes on through the ages between the two 
elements of form and spirit, and it is worthy of notice 
that wherever the latter is in a state of decay the 
former exists in superabundance. No thrones are 
surrounded with so much outward pomp as those of 
the East, which are ready to crumble away; no 
churches have so gorgeous a ceremonial as the lifeless 
ones of these old lands; no institutions have so little 
power to purify the public morals and create a truly 
religious atmosphere in the world as the monastic 
ones. : 

The spirit of Christianity is ever the same, but it may 
without any loss of power clothe itself in great varie- 
ties of form, to suit the ever-varying conditions of 
human life. In the great day of account it may appear 
that the best work has been done by the great army 
of obscure and isolated workers whom no brilliant 
success ever brought into notoriety, and who died and 
left no name. JA 8. 
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TWO TRAVELERS. 
By CLraRa B. TROWBRIDGE. 


HAPPY Outward Bound, 

That fair and free 

Slides out to sea, 
As one who sweetest love hath found ! 

The storms may rave ; 

Thy heart so brave 

Rides like a bird the roughest wave, 
O, happy Outward Bound! 


O, blessed Homeward Bound! 
With tattered sail 
That many a gale 
And tempest sore had strength to wound, 
The haven wide, 
Past wind und tide, 
Seems lovingly delay to chide, 
Thrice blessed Homeward Hound ! 








THE NEW TEACHER. 
By Horr Lepyarp. 


HE Sunday-school of the Fourth Congregational 
Church in the city of N—— had just finished the 
preliminary exercises, when a young man opened tbe 
door and slipped in with that apologetic air a stranger 
unconsciously assumes. Mr. Plaisantin, the Superin- 
tendent, much troubled as to a certain class of unruly 
boys, took his measure from a distance; then, remem- 
bering there was no choice in the matter, came for- 
ward and shook hands. 

‘““My name is Smith. I am fromthecountry. I 
have always been interested in Sunday-school work, 
and felt so lonesome that I wandered out to find a 
school. I thought you would not object to my sitting 
here through the session ?” 

‘* Not at all—not at all. Always delighted to see 
visitors. But—would not you help us? I have a class 
of boys, now, that’— 

Mr. Plaisantin paused ; the silence was expressive. 

‘“*To tell you the truth, sir, I like mission work. 
This seems like a wealthy school, and I”— 

‘* We have just the class for you. This 7s a wealthy 
school”—Mr. Plaisantin had no idea how much he 
plumed himself on being its superintendent—“‘ but we 
have one class which should properly belong to a 
mission school. It was gathered together by a young 
man who is an enthusiast as to work among the lower 





classes, and, as he has gone to college, I assure you 
you could be of great use.” 

The young man looked in the direction of the class. 
Six boys were huddled together, whispering and laugh- 
ing as if they thought it a fine thing to be without a 
teacher. ‘‘T’ll try it for a few Sundays,” be said, and 
was at once conducted to his chair of office. 

Shiloh Sunday-school was, as Mr. Smith had said, a 
wealthy school. The minister of the church was an 
earnest, faithful preacher ; the people under his preach- 
ing did good work ; every society was well attended ; 
their offerings were large and frequent; their attend- 
ance on service, school, and lecture, faithful ; but they 
were exclusive. Notin an unchristian way, you un- 
derstand. They never aired their superior position or 
attainments; they enjoyed excessively their pastor’s 
discourse on the words: *‘ We are all members one of 
another.” But they simply held aloof, and knew 
nothing of ‘‘other kinds” of people. And so it was 
that when Mr. Pisisantin learned that the new Sun- 
day-school teacher was a milkman, he never dreamed 
of introducing him to the lady teachers. ‘‘It would 
not co.” Whether the young man knew that he was 
outside the pale or not no one could tell. He was 
always in his place, and, after the first Sunday, his 
schoiars were always on time. Young Livingston, an 
enthusiastic teacher, who had a class of little girls, 
and was always full of new ideas as to methods, was 
quite cordial to the new teacher, for Mr. Smith was a 
pleasant listener, and Livingston loved to talk. Every 
week he had done something for his class or for some 
particular member of it. 

‘Hattie, my best pupil, is ill,” he would say, linger- 
ing a moment with Mr. Smith, for Miss May, his par- 
ticular fancy among the lady teachers just then, was 
at the organ, and would not be at liberty for some 
time. ‘I took her some fruit last Thursday, and was 
delighted with the way she talked. I really hope she 
will be ready to join the church very soon. She is 
one of my most interesting scholars.” 

Miss May, coming cown the aisle with glove half 
on, stops a moment, and makes an imperative little 
signt young Livingston. For May, though brought 
up among the exclusives, has something of a demo- 
cratic spirit witha], and is sure that the new teacher 
is a gentleman, though he bas not the square, sharp- 
cut look that the modern youth of the upper citcles 
affect. So an introduction follows, and May is Mr. 
Smith’s friend from that afternoon, declaring to the 
younger lady teachers that she believes Mr. Smith is 
‘as good as anybody,” and Mr. Plaisantin must be 
mistaken about the milk-wagon. 

‘*Or, if it is a milk-wagon,” says gentle Miss Waller, 
who often longs to be more sympathetic, ‘‘it is not 
worse than a carpenier’s bench.” 

‘*Oh, Miss Waller, that was quite different! You 
cannot mean—I really think that irreverent!” exclaims 
Mrs. Post, the bride of the season; and Miss Waller is 
silenced, if unconvinced. 

Do not for a moment think that Mr. Smith was 
snubbed. Mr. Piaisantin shook hands cordially every 
Sunday. After a few weeks he attended the teachers’ 
meeting, and his short but.very practical remarks were 
listened to courteously and generally entered in the 
note books. He came to the school-room to help in the 
Christmas preparations, and, as they remembered with 
thankfulness later, the Christmas warmth had so pene- 
trated these fashionable hearts that several laughed 
and chatted with ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” and all found him 
remarkably useful in putting up decorations. 

‘Oh, I’m used to it,” he said, when complimented 
on his skill. ‘‘ I’ve done this for years.” And none but . 
Mary Hastings noted the wave of memory that swept 
over and saddened the earnest, manly features. They 
were quite forgetting that Mr. Smith was not one of 
themselves, and were being exceedingly cordial. Mrs. 
Post was just on the point of asking for his address to 
send him ber card for New Year’s, when the young 
man happened to catch sight of the time, and ex- 
claimed : 

‘*Oh, I must go at once! 
before four.” 

How constrained tie good-byes were! Mrs. Post 
drew a sigh of relief at her narrow escape. Even May 
felt vexed, and ashamed cf her friend. Just as he was 
‘* getting in”—he might have held his tongue! But 
the young man went off apparently indifferent to the 
subtle change in their manner. 

Two Sundays afier Christmas Mr. Smith’s place was 
vacant. Mr. Plaisantin was perplexed—that was such 
a difficult class to supply! Really the young man 
eught ——. 

‘Please, sir, can you get tke minister to come 
around to our house? He’s very sick indeed, sir, 
mother says,” and the girl burst into tears. 

One or two questions elicited the facts that Mr. 
Smith had been ill for three days with pneumonia, and 
that he was at the point of death. A messenger was 
sent at once for the pastor, while Mr. Plaisantin, filled 
with remorse for his impatient thoughts of. the faith- 
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ful young teacher, fcllowed the weeping girl. He 
found the sick man too far gone to speak, and seem- 
ingly unconscious. But as he knelt, and in the 
presence of death poured out his soul in earnest 
prayer, he felt a decided pressure from the hand he 
held in his, and hoped that the soul just stepping down 
into the dark waters was strengthneed. 

Every one in the school was shocked at the news. 
Fiowers would have been sent, but that very night the 
body was taken tothe country home he loved so dearly, 
and which he had left only three months before. Now 
that he was dead, how eve.,y one remembered some- 
thing in the young man’s favor. Nota hint about the 


obnoxious milk wagon now. He was ‘so gentle-- 


manly.” Mrs. Post recalled how he had lent her his 
umbrella on that day when an unexpected snowstorm 
hadcomeup. Mr. Livingstone felt sure he was ‘‘inter- 
ested in the work—he listened so attentively when I 
told him of my way of working.” 

But it was not till about three weeks afterwards, 
when Mr. Plaisantin visited the parents of his scholars, 
that they learned how Mr. Smith had worked and of 
his beautiful quiet life of self-sacrifice. It was a reve- 
lation and a lesson tothe Superintendent. He felt 
humbled, yet stimulated by it, and resolved to tell the 
story of his visits at the teacher’s meeting. 

‘*T wish to take 8 few moments from the lesson study 
to the contemplation of a faithful life,” he said with 
such unwonted feeling that all closed their books, and 
listened attentively. ‘‘I have been to call on the par- 
ents of five of the boys who were in Mr. Smith’s class. 
To my surprise I learned that that young man, though 
engaged in a business that occupied the greatest part 
of his time, and robbed him of much of his night’s rest 
(no one winced at the allusion. Somehow Mr. 
Piaisantin’s tone exalted the calling, as when we speak 
of Jesus, the son of the carpenter)—that young man, 
I say, was in the habit of going each week to each cne 
of his six scholars’ homes and studying the lesson with 
them. The mothers all testify to his wonderful power 
over their children. ‘He could make my Jimmy mind 
when whipping did no good,’ said one. ‘He prayed 
with our Tommy,’ said another, ‘and the boy is just 
heart-broken. Who'll ever come round to teach him 
now ?’ 

‘*T suppose,” seid Mr. Plaisantin, looking round on 
the bowed heads and crimson faces, ‘‘ that there is not 
one of us but feels guilty. We were not loving and 
brotherly. We had an anzel among us, but who of us 
entertained him? Dear friends, let this be a lesson. 
Let us catch something of his spirit of consecration. 
What amI saying? Let us ask the Holy Spirit to 
consecrate us. Let us pray.” 

Go to the Shiloh Sunday-school now, whether you 
be rich or poor, and see how you will be received. He 
being dead yet speaketh ; and truly, as we watch those 
six boys (whom he taught with such self-sacrifice and 
80 unostentatiously) growing up earnest obedient 
Christians, we feel that his works do follow him. This 
is a true history—may it teach each of us a lesson. 








KNITTING. 
By Exizanrtnx Roprinson Scovi. 

ITTLE girls, nowadays, are so busy using their 
brains and studying algebra and geometry, Latin 
and French, chemistry and astronomy, that they have 
little time to use their fingers and Jearn the simple ac- 
complishments that used to be considered a necessary 
part of every woman’s education. The great benefit 
and advantage of teaching children to sew neatly 
has been well represented, and now a word should be 
said in behalf of the sister art that, if slightly less im- 
portant than sewing, yet occupies no mean place of its 
own in the list of feminine industries. A generation 
ago it would have sounded as absurd to deliver a lect- 
ure on the propriety of teaching a little girl to sew and 
knit as it would now to expatiate on the necessity of 
giving instruction in breathing and sleeping. How- 
ever, as our French friends say, we have changed all 
that. Machinery has produced a revolution, and hand 
work is no longer as absolutely necessary for the pro- 
viding a covering as it once was. Still, knitting-ma- 
chines are not yet as commcn as sewing-machines, and 
their work does not bear as favorable a comparison to 
hand-wrought knitting as the other, when accurately 
done, does to hand sewing. There is room for an ear- 

nest plea in favor of teaching children how to knit. 
There are those among us who -can weil remember 
the pride with which they completed their first pair of 
garters, the joy of presenting them as their own work, 
and the satisfaction of kuowing that they had made 
something which grown-up people would wear. The 
modern followers of Hygeia turn up their noses at 
these old-fashioned contrivances, murmur their disap- 
proval of Jigatures, and talk openly of restricted circu- 
lation. They use elastic bands suspended from the 
waist, with skillfully devised clasps and catches, and 
perhaps they are right ; but where they can walk a mile 
their grandmothers could walk twain, and not feel the 


worse for it either, so the close embrace of these old 
friends could not have been very injurious. They | 
used to be a favorite commodity at fairs. A pair done | 
in ‘pretty-colored cotton or worsted were rolled up 
tightly and put in a large pill-box with ‘‘Two to be 
taken every morning” written on the lid, and they were 
seldom long in finding a purchaser. 

A child will master knitting as quickly as crochet, 
and take as much delight init. Rather large needles 
and not too fine yarn should be used for the 
first lesson. A pair cf hose isa good thing to begin 
with. Achild learns anything more easily if its in- 
terest is aroused by a definite end in view. There are 
.many things that can be knitted with two needles, and 
to these, when once the stitch is acquired, the early 
efforts should be confined. A very pretty tidy can be 
done in basket pattern by following these simple di- 
rections: Set up twenty stitches, or, if a wider strip 
is desired, any number divisible by ten; knit seven 
plain stitches, then three ribbed, or purled, as it is 
called; repeat until the end of the row. Begin the next 
row with three plain and seven purled stitches, and 
repeat totheend. The third row is the same as the 
first. The fourth row is knitted plain all the way 
across. Commence the next row with two plain 
stitches, then three purled, then seven plain, three 
purled, and so on as before. Thre will be only five 
plain stitches at the end of this row, so the sixth row 
is begun with five purled, then three plain, seven 
purled stitches as before ; the seventh row is like the 
fifth, and the eighth is knit plain across like the fourth. 
Begin the ninth row like the first, and repeat the pat- 
terns. This gives the interwoven effect of basket 
work, and yet itis all simple knitting; there are no 
complicated stitches. 

When the use of two necdies has become familiar, 
it is an easy transition to four. Muffatees may be 
knitted at first, but it will not be long before a stock- 
ing may be tricd, and the mysteries of toe and heel 
laid open to the learner. 

Little boys can be taught to knit as easily and read- 
ily ay little girls, and it is as good an amusement for 
them on winter evenings as for their sisters. I knew 
a boy of twelve who knit not only his own but all his 
dider brothers’ stockings, too. He was a healthy, 
happy specimen of boyhood, fond of out-door games 
and boyish fun, but he did not dislike the work, and 
was nota bit more ashamed of it than of whittling or 
playing marbles. 

Youth does not last always, the greater the pity. 
We are no more successful than Ponce de Leon in the 
search for the elixir of life, so it is weil to provide as 
many resources as possible against old age and failing 
eyesight. Among these knitting is one of tbe chief, 
because with practice it can be done well without 
looking at it. It can never be learned as easily or as 
quickly as in early life, and the wise mother will take 
care to furnish her children with the knowledge of this 
simple spell for shortening lonely hours, and employing 
fingers that would fain be busy though they have lost 
some of the cunning that once was theirs. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receiv: questions, sug 
gestions, and experiences for thia column. 

Can you suggest any remedy for one who hae a difficulty in falling 
asleep at night ? i 8S. Y 

Brook.yn, N. Y. 

This ever-recurring question, coming out of the whirling, 
excited life of this age, admits of many answers, because the 
difficulty occurs through such a variety of causes; the rem- 
edy invaluable in one case may be worthless in another. The 
following are remedies which have been mentioned at differ- 
ent times in this column, and are variously applicable. Try 
one or more of them: 1. Avoid excitement for the hours 
before retiring ; enter on no abstruse investigations; read no 
storics that will take possession of the mind; engage in 
pleasant social converse. 2. Cast out solicitude by commit- 
ting everything into God's hands—so bathing the mind in his 
peace. 3. Avoid over-eating iu the evening, whether or not 
you have had grace todoso throughthe day. 4. Refuse 
coffee and tea in the evening. 5 Do not retire with an 
empty stomach ; give it a little food to draw the blood from 
the brain—a tumbler of milk (not full, and with a little salt) 
and a crust of bread will be helpful to many, though per- 
haps not toall. 6. A walk of half an hour before retiriog 
may be serviceable. 7. Sponge the body rapidly with water 
not wari; if the bead be hot, lay a wet and wrung-out 
towei on the forehead, and around the back of the neck. 8. 
Avoid an excess of bed-clothing. 9. After retiring, think of 
strains of slow, grand music—harmonies, not lively jingles; 
or, picture to yourself the long grass waving in the wind of 
a sleepy cummer afternoon, or the glancing of waters on 
lake or sea. 10. Closing the eyes and roliing them around 


know nothing of its utility. 


A correspondence says : 

I once read that if persons would yield to the inclination 
to sleep, whenever it came upon them, they would, after a 
time, be able to get plenty of sleep. Acting upon this eug- 
gestion, I found that at some time early in the evening I was 





in the head in one direction continuously is advised; but we | 





very sleepy, and if this time went by I could get no sleep til: 


morning, ifatall. By following the given directions I soon 
broke up the habit of sleeplessness, and it has proved suc- 
cessful in another case where I recommended it. It requires 
longer time for some to be benefited than for others, and 
in almost every case would call for mueh firmness and self- 
denial. 


In an article on Hawthorne—Feb. 15—yon speak of a new and 
available form of his writings jast published. Will you please tell 
me by what honee and for what price, and oblige one of your read- 
ers—who, by the way, thinks The Christian Union hae grown bet- 
ter and better every week during the three years she has known it. 
Anawer through Hints, Questions, etc., if practicabie. J.B, 

A new edition of the complete works of Hawthorne ia 
now being issued by Houghton, Mifin & Co., Boston, io 
twelve volumes. Price #2 per volume. 


Mur Goung Folks, 


CIRCUMVENTING THE WOLVES. 
By Aunt Fanny. ; 
" \ 7 ELL, children,” said Uncle Pail, ‘‘ your big 
brother Charley never dreamed when he 
was showing his skillful, swanlike manceuvres in skat- 
ing at the rink, that his beloved pastime would be the 
means of saving his life.” 

**Ohb, tell us all about it!” cried Charley’s small 
sister and little brothers, Dora, Arthur, and Dick. 

‘* He did not mean us to know, because he does not 
want to alarm us, but he wrote the account to a friend, 
who told it to me this morning ; and I shall repeat it 
to you, to show you how much depends upon coolness, 
courage, and quickness of wit in times of danger.” 

Little Dora climbed upon her uncle’s knee, and the 
boys got as close to him as they could, and with three 
pairs of eager eyes fastened on his face, Uacle Phil 
began : 


‘*You know that Charley was sent to the Northwest 
on business, and you know what a big fellow he is— 


| twenty-two years old, and full of activity and courage. 


One bitter cold day he and three others were driving 
round the borders of an overflowed forest, when 
Charley found that by skating through it he could 
reach a point twenty miles distant and catch up 
with his party again. No sooner thought of than 
done. He took his gun, fastened on his skates, and 
with acheery Hurra! he was off at top speed. 

‘*Racing away, andenjoying itimmensely, he reached 
the midst of the forest, when all of a sudden he came 
upon a hungry, howling, pack of wolves! With a 
simultaneous clash of their sharp teeth, which sounded 
like the snapping of a hundred steel traps, they were 
upon him. Charley threw away his gun, tore off his 
heavy overcoat, and whizzed away for dear life. 

“It soon became apparent to him that his swiftest 
speed would nevor leave the raging wolves behind. 
They were almost flying, tre long black hair on their 
spines standing up stiff and savage; but Charley was 
a practiced and splendid skater, and he also flew 
at desperate speed, and he never lost hope or cour- 
age. 

‘On came the wolves full tilt, furious and ravenous. 
Now they are nearer, their hot breath reaching him, 
when—whish! he darted around in a beautiful cirele, 
and the shaggy wretctes, carried irresistibly onward 
by their own tremendous impetus, dashed ahead in a 
straigbt line, while Charley glided off at a sharp right 
angle. With a united howl and that awful snap of 
their teeth, the next minute they found him out, 
crowded up furiously on each other, turned, and were 
tearing after him again in their long, slouching, tire- 
less gallop. 

** Over and over again did Charley baffle them with 
his skating feat of the circle, and then away at right 
angles. Over and over, till the bold brutal creatures 
in their rage began to bite aud snap at each other, and 
with howls of disappointment to waver and to wonder 
if this were not a ghost, a shadow of a map, a hungry 
dream cof human flesb, which they were finding at all 
points of the compass and losing again ; while round 
and round went the skater, with a cool head, a keen 
eye, and clinched fists, working nearer and nearer the 
edge of the forest, till at last the clearing and the 
road _ became visible, and his blood-thirsty pursuers 
with furious howls of disappointment fell back into 
the thick of the wood.” 


‘*O———h !” sighed the little onet, whose eyes had 
been growing big and bigger with interest and fear. 
‘*We're so glad brother Charley got off safe!” 

‘* Yes,” said Uncle Pail; ‘and you boys had better 
practice all the fashionable figures in skating se as to 
be ready for the wolves, too.” 

‘Oh, yes, yes!” shouted the boys, aud straightway 
turned a summersault each on the carpet, in their de- 
light at the prospect cf fighting wolves. 

‘*Me want to ‘kate, and fwite the wooves, too,” said 
little Dora. 

** Ab, rosebud!” cried her uncle, holding her tight 
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to his breast, ‘‘we must all take care that no wolves, 
two-legged or four, ever come near you. We must 
keep our little lamb safe at home.” 








SOME LIGHTNING ABOUT IT. 
By Cnas. T. Jerome. 

RANK had made a discovery. It was a wonder- 

' fulone, too. This is how it happened. He was 

trying to put some paper stockings on the cat’s feet. 

The cat failed to appreciate the fun of it. S»she got 

away and ran into the dark closet that opened out of 

the big bedroom. Frank ran after her and caught her 
there. 

While he was tryicg to get her out he happened to 
rub her fur the wrong way, that is, from her tail 
towards her head. He was surprised when he found 
that she glistened all over with sparks of light. He 
rubbed again and again. Every time he rubbed her 
fur there were bright sparks all over her. Then he 
thought something, and he spoke his thought aloud ; 
so I knowewhat it was. It was this: ‘I guess that 
cat’s been eating matches or something.” 

Then he called Gertie and Will. They were older. 
Perhaps it was because they were older that they 
laughed significantly. 

* You needn’t laugh,” said Frank. ‘I know that 
cat’s afire. I guess it’s matches.” 

Bet the cat did not burn up. She didn’t act likea 
cat on fire. In fact, she appeared to be perfectly com- 
fortable. What was it, then? < 

‘Wait a minute,” said Will, ‘‘and I'll show yous 
trick worth two of that.” 

Then he shuffled across the carpet two or three times 
and held his knuckle within a quarter of an inch of 
the metallic door-knob. Instantly aspark darted from 
his knuckles to the knob, with a slight snapping noise. 
What was it? 

Then he called the two older children, John and 
Kate. He formed them all in aline and joined their 
hands. John was at one end of the line, Gertie at the 
other. John held a key in one hand close to the door- 
knob. Then Frank shuffled across the carpet as be- 
fore, and touched Gertie’s hand. A bright spark fl.w 
from John’s key to the door-knob. What was it? 

Again he shuffled across the floor and applied his 
knuckle to the gas-jet and lighted it. What was it? 

Once more, he took a thread several feet in length, 
moistened it, attached a key at each end, and moving 
across the floor as before sent a spark through it to 
the door-knob. It certainly wasn’t matches. What was 
it? Frank and Gertie couldn't tel!, and John and Kate 
didn’t tell. Will told us the best he knew, that he sup- 
posed there was some lightning about it. Will was 
correct, though it is commonly called electricity. 

Later in the evening, when their papa came home, 
they told him about Frank’s surprise at his discovery 
and the experiments that Will had shown them, and 
he explained to them that the friction of rubbing the 
cat’s fur, and the friction caused by shuffling across 
the floor, collected electricity (or lightning, as Will was 
pleased to call it), and that the light and sparks pro- 
duced in each case were, in reality, very minute flashes 
of lightning. 

‘‘A few years ago,” he said, ‘‘during avery cold 
and dry winter, we experienced, for several weeks, 
considerable inconvenience from this cause. We 
could not only readily light the gas, and do the other 
things which you have so successfully done to night, 
but as we happened to touch one another the electric 
shock was so great as to be quite unpleasant, and 
when unexpected often occasioned a sudden start. 
The sensation was much like a slight prick of a pin. 

‘* Often, too, this was accompanied by a perceptible 
report, loud enough to be heard across the room. As 
WIil says, there was some lightning about it.” 

Then he explained to them that the thread over 
which Will had passed the electricity from key to key 
and then to the door-knob, was really a kind of tele- 
graph and worked on much the same plan as the tel- 
egraph. All of which was highly interesting to each 
of the children. 








THE CORONATION STONE. 


READER of The Caristian Union asks us to give 
some information concerning the stene on which 
British sovereigns are cio wned. 

The Jate Dean Stavley gave, in his ‘‘ Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey,” an unequaled description of this 
stone, from which we condense the following account: 

Besides the ceremonies which properly belonged 
to the consecration of the English kings and their con- 
temporaries, there was one closely connected with the 
origina) practice of election—that of raising the sov- 
ereign aloft into an elevated seat. In the Frankish 
tribes, as also in the Roman Empire, this was done by 
a band of warriors lifiing tbe chosen chief on their 
shields. But the more ordinary and primitive usage 
was to place him on a huge natural stone, which had 
been or was thenceforth invested with magical sanc- 





tity. Thus, in Westminster Abbey, by a usage doubt- 
less dating back from an early period, the kings were 
lifted to a marble seat, twelve feet long and three feet 
broad, placed at the upper end of Westminster Hall, 
and called, from this peculiar dignity, ‘‘The King’s 
Bench.” 

Still there was yet wanting something of this mys- 
terious natural charm in the Abbey itself, and this it 
was which Edward I. provided. In the capital of the 
Scottish kingdom was a venerable fragment of rock, 
to which, at least as early as the fourteenth century, 
the following legend was attached: ‘‘ The stony pillow 
on which Jacob siept at Bethel was, by his country- 
men, transported to Egypt. Thence the son-in-law 
of Pharoah, alarmed at the fame of Moses, fled with 
the stone to Sicily or to Spain. From Brigantia, in 
Spain, it was carried off to Ireland, and on the sacred 
Hill of.Tara it became the ‘Stone of Destiny.’ On it 
the kings of Ireland were placed. If the chief were a 
true successor, the stone was silent; if a pretender, it 
groaned aloud, as with thunder.” At this point, 
where the legend begivs to pass into history, there be- 
gins to be a disagreement in the accounts. The Irish 
antiquarians maintain that the true stone remained 
dn the Hill of Tara, but the stream of Scottish tradi- 
tion carries us on. Fergus, the founder of the Scottish 
monarchy, bears the sacred stone across the sea from 
Ireland to Dunstaffnage, and it was moved with the 
migration of the Scots eastward, by Kenneth II. 
(A. D. 840), and planted on a raised plet of ground at 
Scone. Whatever may have been the previous wan- 
derings of the relic, at Scone it assumes an unques- 
tionable historical position. It was there encased in a 
chair of wood, and stood by a cross on the east of the 
monastic cemetery, on or beside the ‘‘Mount of Be- 
lief,” which still exists. In it, or upon it, the kings of 
Scotland were placed by the earls of Fife. 

Wherever else it may have strayed, there need be no 
question at least of its Scottish origin. Its geologica) 
formation is that of the sandstone of the western coast 
of Scotland. It has the appearance of having once 
formed a part of a building. Of all legendary explan- 
ations concerning it, the most probable is that which 
identifies it with the stony pillow on which Colomba 
rested, and on which his dying head was laid in the 
Abbey of Iona. 

Oa this precious relic Edward fixed his hold, and 
placed it in Westminster Abbey. In -that same year, 
the last of Edward’s reign, the venerable chair which 
still incloses it was made for it by the orders of its 
captor; the fragment of the world-old Celtic races was 
embedded in the new Piantagenet oak. The king bad 
originally intended the seat to have been of bronze, 
but it was ultimately* constructed of wood, and deco- 
rated by Waiter the painter. It was inthis chair and 
on this stone that every English sovereign from Ed- 
ward I. to Queen Victoria Fas been inaugurated. 
Oace only ithas been moved out of the Abbey, and 
that for an occasion which proves, perhaps more than 
any other event since its first capture, the importance 
attached to it by the rulers and people of England. 
When Cromwell was installed as Lord Protector in 
Westminster Hall he was placed in the chair of Scot- 
land, brought out of Westminster Abbey for that sin- 
gular and special occasion. 

It has continued probably the chief object of at- 
traction to the innumerable visitors of the Abbcy. 
The very disfigurement of the chair, scratched over 
from top to bottom with the names of inquisitive 
visitors, proves not only the reckless irreverence of 
the intruders, but also the universal attraction of the 
relic. It isthe one primeval monument which binds 
together the whole empire. The iron rings, the batter- 
ed surface, the cracks which have all but rent its solid 
mass asunder, bear witness to its long migrations. It 
is thus embedded in the heart of the English monarchy; 
an element of poetic, patriarchal, heathen times, which, 
like Araunah’s rocky thresbing-floor in the midst of 
the temple of Solomon, carries back our thoughts to 
races and customs now almost extinct; a link which 
unites the throne of England to the traditions of Tara 
and Iona, and connects the charm of our complex 
civilization with the forces of our mother earth—the 
stocks and stones of savage nature. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE SEVEN CHOSEN. ACTS VL, 1-15. 
By Emity Hontineton Minrer. 
HERE was other work than preaching to be done 
for the Lord Jesus in the days of the Apostles 
just as there is to-day. He told his disciples to feed 
tbe hungry and clothe the naked, and help all that 
were in need, and if they did it in his name and for 
love of him, it would be counted as if done to him. 
There were a great many poor people among thie dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem, and every day the Apostles divided 
among them the money that the rich had given for 
this purpose. By and by, as the number of the dis- 
ciples increased, this took up a great deal of time, and 








sometimes those who were sick, or old, or afraid to 
come to the public meeting, would not get their share. 
S> the Apostles decided that it would be better to have 
some men set apart on purpose to attend to this work, 
so that no one should be overlooked. They did not 
say, ‘‘ Anybody will do to look after the poor.” They 
knew that the money belonged to the Lord Jesus, and 
must not be wasted, and that these poor people were 
his brothers and sisters, and must not be neglected. 
So they said, We must have men that are honest, and 
wise, and full of the Holy Ghost. The disciples chose 
seven of the very best men they could find, and 
brought them to the Apostles, who laid their hands 
upon them and prayed God to fill them with the Holy 
Ghost, that they might be fitted for their work. 

We want to remember the names of two of these 
men, because we shall hear more about them presently. 
Their names were Stephen and Philip. They were 
both wise men, who understood the Scriptures and 
could preach: even to the priests and rulers. But they 
were glad to do just what God wanted of them, and 
so they went about the city looking up the poor and 
needy, and helping and comforting them. They knew 
they were doing God’s work just as much as Peter and 
John and the rest of the Apostles, and they never lost 
any chance to speak and talk about Jesus as they 
went. And God showed that he was pleased with 
what they were doing for him, for he gave Stephen 
power to work great miracles among the people. Per- 
haps when he found a poor sick disciple at his home 
he said, ‘‘ Jesus Christ maketh thee whole,” and re- 
stored him to health: or laid his hand on the head of 
some poor little Jame child and said, ‘‘In the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth rise up and walk,” and sent the 
little child laughing and skipping away. When Jesus 
promised his disciples that he would be with them 
always, he did not mean just those who went out to 
preach, but with every one who loved and served 
him in any way. He says even so small a kindness 
as the giving of acup of cold water may be done in 
his name, and shall not be forgotten. 

By and by some men who thought they were very 
wise noticed what Stephen was doing, and began to fol- 
low him about and dispute what he said. They thought 
they could easily answer him, and make him appear 
foolish, so that the people would laugh at him. 

But it was not his own wisdom to which Stephen 
trusted, but the spirit which God had put into his 
heart, and they could not answer his wonderful words ; 
so full of love and power. It is quite likely the people 
laughed at them when they could not answer Stephen, 
and of course this made them angry, and they showed 
the wicked spirit that was in them by hiring false wit- 
nesses to say they had heard Stephen speak against 
Moses and against God. The high priest was always 
glad to trouble the followers of Jesus, and so they 
brought Stephen, and set him before the council, to 
question and puuvish him. There he stood, all alone 
among his enemies, with lying witnesses to say false 
things about him, and angry faces full of hatred and 
cruelty looking at him. Was Stephen afraid? I do 
not believe he was even thinking about those angry 
priests and rulers, but about Jesus, and the thought 
made him so glad that his very face shone with joy, 
until it looked even to his enemies like the face of an 
angel. 

I think Stephen’s face must often have looked like 
the face of an angel to the people whom he fed and 
healed and taught. 

The love of God in the heart is like sunshine. It 
shines out al the eyes and brightens the face, and 
makes even very plain people beautiful. And the 
love of God in the heart makes even hard and disa- 
greeable work blessed, so that we shall count it all 


* joy that God Jets us work for him anywhere and in any 


way. Wecannot always choose our work, but what- 
ever it is we can do it for God, and have his blessing 
in it, just as truly as Stephen did. Perhaps some of 
you are ‘‘set apart” to help tired mothers, or be an 
example to younger brothers and sisters. You may be 
sure that in some way you are “set apart” to minister 
to others, and if you do it in the right spirit you are 
ministering to Christ. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
‘HE other day I went toaskating rink; that is, 
a place under cover where a large room with a 
very smooth floor is devoted to skating on rollers. 
I noticed that, although there were a great many peo- 
ple and they were all going fast, they did not interfere 
with one another at all. Sometimes two people were 
skating together, and their tracks, if they could have 
marked, would have been seen to be parallel; they 
kept perfectly together. There was beautiful music, 
which was perhaps a help tothem. After that I went 
into a large ball, where a great many people were 
crowding toward a platform that they might see and 
hear what was going on there. Men, |women, and 
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children were scrambling and pushing like hungry 
wolves, and it was only when a large body of police- 
men came that any order could be enforced. What 
was the difference between these two places, which 
were side by side? 

You think the difference was between the men and 
women in the two places? Well, perhaps there was a 
little more of the rude element in the latter place, but 
generally they were the same sort of people, only they 
were behaving very differently. In the skating rink 
each tried to adjust his path to others, and so all 
were pleasantly accommodated. In the crowded hall 
each tried to make his own way without any care for 
what discomfort it gave his neighbor. I did not stay 
in that place long, and I came out resolved to do my 
best to make my life fit into the lives of those about 
me, as the skaters fitted their paths in the rink. 


Who of you know where Santa Fe is? To us who 
live far in the east of our large country it seems almost 
out of our world. And it is a dark and distant corner, 
in some ways of looking at it. Some good, earnest 
people whom I know are there trying tomake the peo- 
ple know a better religion and a better education than 
they have ever known, and these missionaries want 
help, a great deal of it. And here is what one of them 
wants. I know you will think there is a great call for 
your pennies, but so it will be as long as you have them ; 
there will be poor, ignorant and suffering ones with 
whom you must.share your comforts. There is one 
difference between this call and the one for poor chil- 
dren: when the bell is once bought there will prob- 
ably be no further call for your pennies for another, 
but the poor children keep coming on, and as fast as 
we get one company well settled in their Western 
homes another company is ready to go. But this is 
what the Santa Fe worker says: 


Will not every boy and girl who reads the Christian Union send us 
a dime or more towards the fund now collecting for the ** Children’s 
University Bell” for Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

We want an army of children to pour their dimes Into this treasury. 
Each child thus contributing can feel that he basa pull at the rope 
which wil! sound the bell far and wide. 

Money in large sume or emall will be acknowledged. Send to Pres. 
H. O. Ladd, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Here is a pretty long letter, but it was six months 
growing. In the two months I have kept it, it has not 
shrunk any, and I do not see anything to leave out. 

WILurNneTon, Del., Dec, 10, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Will you please excase me for not writing sooner to thank you for 
your nice letter? I was so very glad to get it, and I was so eurprised 
too, because, when it came, we had not received that week’s Chris- 
tian Union, with my letter in it. 

All this summer, Aunt Patience, I have been watching the sunsets 
for you. I would go out our back gate to the street which passes it, 
and on which there are no bouses, only a barn one side, and a barn, 
a stable and a little shed on the other. So I can see on all sides the 
beautiful colors of the sunsets. I always think of you but I could 
not describe them to you if I tried, eo I will not epoil it by the at- 
tempt. 

As you come out Market Street, which is the most important street 
in Wilmington, you cross the Brandywine Creek ; which is a pretty 
stream, rapid and rocky above the bridge, with wooded hills on each 
side, and a great many charming little runs flowing into it from them. 
Along “ our side’ of the creek is a road called *‘ Jeasnp’s Road,” 
because Jessup and Moore’s mule teams travel back and forth on it, 
from their large paper mills up the creek tothe city. This road 
follows the berds of the creek at a little distance from it for several 
miles, and almost all the way it runs throngh the woods; and so 
in the summer time makes quite a pretty carriage drive. Perhaps 
you would like to hear how the creek and village received the name. 
The Indian name for the creek was ** Wawasiunk,” which means, “a 
creek without any sudden falls.” Bat about two hundred years ago, 
just after the Swedes and Dutch settled here, a Dutch vessel laden 
with brandies, wires,and other liquors, came into the creek and 
foundered, somewhere out near the mouth, and the village and creek 
were named, in remembrance of its cargo, Brandywine. 

Do you think it is an improvement on Wawasiunk? I do not. 
As you go on farther up the creek, past the paper-mille, which are 
about a mile from our house, you come to many pleasant places: 
the Giant’s Cave, Will's Rock, and Allapekus Creek and Dolph’s 
Rup, two lovely little streams full of rocks, caecades—miniature 
oue*, of course—and lovely flowers and ferns growling on the banks, 
The Giant's Cave is a great pile of rocks on the side of the hil!, with 
one rock projecting forty feet over the hillside; the other rocks are 
piled together in a very curious way, forming several chambers. It 
is not a cave properly, but merely a pile of rocks. On the opposite 
side of the creek is a flat rock with @ hollow in it very much the 
shape of s man’s foot with a shoe on, and that is called the Giant’s 
Footprint ; and another rock near 1t has a round hollow in it, and it 
is called the Pnnch-bowl. Will's Rock is a Jarge, flat rock, with one 
perpendicular side. and altogether of a rather singular appearance, 
80 it is often visited by picnic and other parties, 

Out in the creek, near the bridge, is a good-sized rock with a hole 
at least six inches in diameter all the way through it, This hole 
was worn by the action of the water against the rock. 

Nearly all the rocks between the bridge and the first dam have 
hollows of some kind in them, and up near the dam is one rock in 
which is a hollow exactly like a lady’s foot with her stocking on. In 
the eummer it is a lady’s foot, but in the winter it is a gentleman’s. 
The reason of this is, that in the winter the water after the high tide 
remains in the hollow, filling it entirely up; but in the summer it 
evaporates, and so makes the foot smaller and of an entirely differ- 
ent shape. ; 

Since I wrote about the way in which the creek got ite name, papa 
has told me something more that I knew before but had forgotten. 
There were two tribes of Indians living on the creek, one down near 
the month, and one further upthe creek. Those near the mouth 
called the creek Suequeco, and the others Wawaeet, or, papa thinks 
more probably, Wawasiunk, because they named another river 
Maniunk. Then when the Dutch came over they called it first the 
Fishkill, and then finding the water was #0 good they called it after 





a very good drink they had, called ‘* brentwin,” and Brandywine 
came from that. Papa thinks this is much more likely than the other 
tradition. 

I have told you so mnch now that I can only say that lately a rail- 
road has been built up to Jessup’s paper-mills, from the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad. This goes right up our side of 
the creek. it seems so fanny to see the trains going up through the 
woods, Above the railroad is a row of houses, and in cne of them 
I live, and next door below is my uucle’s house. When Washington 
was here at the battle of Brandywine he visited Lafayette, who had 
his headquarters there in the back parlor of my uncle’s house. Of 
course it was not my uncle’s then. 

When Lafayette came back to this country on a visit, he ordered 
the procession before him to halt herein front of my grandfather's 
house, which is the next above ours, and my father shook hands 
with him and one of my uncles kissed him. Papa was then only 
four yeare old. 

Aunt Patience, I began this letter last July, and yon must excuse 
me for not finishing it sooner, but in the summer Mamma was away 
for five months at the water cure, and I had to help keep house until! 
I went up to Germantown for alittle visit, and soon after that I 
started echool; not regular school, but kindergarten. I help teach 
for three hours in the morning, and then twice a week I take my 
lesson. I like it very much indeed, The little children are euch nice 
little things. I am taking music lessons too. I never have taken be- 
fore, because I am a ** Quaker,” and we never had a piano; but I 
had to now, and I like them ever so much. 

Perhaps some of your other nieces would like to do what I am 
doing. It isso pleasant and so easy. I don’t think any one younger 
than eighteen conid enter the regular training schools, but perhaps 
some might know a kindergartner who would train them for their 
help with the children. My teacher says I am too young to thorough- 
ly understand what I would learn, if I were not there with her and so 
learn also from watching her. 

Now Il am going to try to answer some of your questions. No. 1 is: 
‘** What is it makes the difference between the garnet and the ruby?” 
The ruby is pure alumina, while the garnet is composed/of several sub- 
stadces. This, I suppose, causes the difference in their price. No. 2. 
“Iathere any way to tell by the soil whether by digging we might find 
precious stones?” I think so, but I am not sure, and I cannot find 
out what the indications are. 3. ** What is the rarest of al! precious 
stones?” The diamond is rare, especially the black diamond. There 
is a kind of emerald, called ‘‘ Oriental’? emeraid or green sapphire, 
which is aleo very rare. The most valuable stones are, the ruby, 
sapphire, diamond, and emerald, both the roby and sapphire being 
more valuable than the diamond. No. 4. ** Does beauty alone de- 
termine the valae?” No, rarity and purity make the etones of value. 
I am not sure about the obelisk question, as I do rot know what the 
obeliek is made of, but the stones all over the world are much the 
same, and there might be in New York the same kind of stone as 
that of which the the obelisk is made. 

I am afraid I have tired you with my letter, and eo hoping that you 
forgive me both for neglecting you eo lorg, and for writing so mnch 
all at once, I remain, your very loving niece, Mary H. T. 


For a girl not yet fifteen you are living a busy, and 

I hope a useful life. 
De Pere, Wisconsin. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I received the pretty card, and was pleased to be remembered. 

You asked me how I kept my collection of eggs. I blow each egg 
by making a hole in the end; then I have a box that has divisions, 
and I label each part, and put the egg in ita right place. I have cot- 
ton under each egg se a3 it won't break if it should hit the box. 

Believe me as your affectionate niece. Even BR. L. 


I wish I knew that my egg-collecting young people 
were as careful not to do acruel thing as they are to 
keep the eggs from breaking. 





Sioux City, Jowa, Jar. 31, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

My papa has taken The Christian Union for a number of years, 
and Iam old enough to read the letters from your nephews and 
nieces, and IJ would like to be one of them. I will soon be eight 
years old. I hada dear little brother named Danrie. Only afew 
weeks ago he died, and we are all very lonely without him, I wil 
send twenty-five cents in stamps for the children’s hospital. 


Yours truly, BERTIE 8. 


I have sent the money to the hospital, and you can 
think, when you read this, that it is doing good to 
some crippled ehild. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Jan, 26, 1853 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I wrote to you last year and told yeu something about string tele- 
phones, and now I thought I would tell you how to make a magnet- 
ic telephone which, inclading battery, ought not to cost more than 
$1.50 per instrument. 

They can be made to run without a battery, but one with a battery 
is a more reliable instrument. It can be mounted in a smal) wooden 
box, or, better, a tube; but as the tube requires more careful man- 
agement, I think the box would be the best to try first. 

First cut a round hole in the box at one end end naii a piece of 
thin sheet iron over this on the inside of the box. Next make your 
coil and mount it in the box. The way I should make it is to paste 
a piece of thick brown paper around a piece of soft iron, about three 
incheslong and as big around asa lead pencil; then put a circular 
piece of wood over each end, leaving about a quarter ef an inch 
sticking out on one side and one and a half inches on the other; 
coil the wire—which must be insulated—between these pieces, the 
same as en a spool of thread. The wire must be very fine (about 
No, 80), and can be purchased of any dealer in electrical geods, Now 
mount it in the box by paseing the long end of the iron core of it 
through a biock of wood fastened inside the box. The short pro- 
jecting end of the coil should be about one-sixteenth of an inch from 
the sheet iron. Tne hole over which the iron is nailed is about a 
quarter of aninch in diameter. Connect one terminal wire of the 
coil with the wire of the main line, which can be fastened to 
trees by insulators; the other terminal with the battery, which 
is composed of two preserve jars filled with a solution of biue 
vitriol. In each jar is suspended by wire a copper and a zinc plate, 
care being taken not to let them touch. Connect the copper of one 
with tne zinc of the other, and connect the other zinc with the coil. 
Now connect the other copper with the ground by burying its wire 
several feet, orby the gas pipe. No battery is needed at the other 
end of the line, one wire of the coil being connected with the main 
line, the other with the ground or gas pipe. Speak into the little hole 
at the end of the box. Rospert W. 


Let us know who is the first to make a successful 
telephone from these directions; if they are not ex- 
plicit enough, I have no doubt Robert will gladly give 








further help to any one who will write to him. I will 


forward any letter sent in my care. 
Enrnzoro, Feb. 5, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wrote yon a letter once before, and as I had not heard from it I 
was vcry much surprised to reccive the pretty Christmas card which 
you sent me. I thank you very much for remembering me so 
kindly. Some of the girls of this place have a Temperance Society, 








of which lamamember. It is called the Y.W, C. T. U , and meets 
every two wecks. We have literary exercises first, and then busi- 
ness meeting. Nearly all the of this town bave signed a pe- 
tition for the Prohibition Clause. We distribute tracts, and are try- 
ng todo good work, I enjoyed a very funny lecture, night before 
ast, by Burdette, His subject war, ** The Rise and fall of th 

tache,” but he told the story of the ** Boy,’’ from cipildhood up. Ha 
described my seven-year-old brother Lonie exactly, Papa has caken 
The Christian Union for fifteen years, and I like to read the lettera in 
Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk. I am enffering at present from a very 
bad cold, accompanied by an irritating cough. I was twelve years 
old the firet of January. Papa teaches in the Normal school, and [ 
go to the Model echool aud take music lessons Iam not going to 
school to-day on account of my cold, but it is recess now, and as we 
live very near the school-house, Ican see the children playing. It 
rained so hard Saturday that nearly all the bridges are gone. We 
can’t even get to Cambridge I think it is time for this long letter 
to close, and so, hoping to hear from you soon, I wil! bid you good- 
bye. Your affectionate niece, MYRNA. 


It gives me pleasure to hear that my young people 
are in favor of temperance. But I have to remind 
them that to be temperate they must not only refrain 
from drinking any intoxicating liquor, and I wish I 
might persuade every one of you to do that, but must 
be temperate in every other respect. I hope your 
cough is well by this time. 


Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 32. 

An object of great value and importance in the world, but not 
early possessed by the Hebrews. Some of the Bible associations are 
with bread, fleeb, blood, caterpillars, eagles, adders, locusts, fire, 
water, foole, and wie. 

I think of a beartiful woman, an ancient city, a cunning strategem, 
agreat conqueror, a presumptuous youth, a famcus tyrant, and 
three wonderful consteliatione. 

What is the obj ct? 

What are the Bible references 7 

Of what woman am I thinking? 

Of what city? 

Of what strategem ? 

To what conqueror do I allude ? 

To what youth? 

To what tyrant ? 


To what three constellations? F. Boros Smita, 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 29. 


Prison. Prisoners. 

Gen. xxvix.. 19-20 

1 Kings xvii., 2 to 28 

Jer. xxxii., 2; xxxviil., 6; lli., 1. 

St. Mark vi.. 17. Actev., 14. 

Acts xii., 4; xvi., 23. 

1 Peter iii.. 19 

The Inquisition and the Jesnite. 

Marie Stuart. 

Edward V, and Clfrence Duke of York, Carlo Borromeo, Claudius 
Bernard, St. Vincent de Paul. 

Howard, Mrs. Fry, Lucretia Mott, Florence Nightingale, and 
others. Byron and ‘*‘The Prisoner of Chilon.” Silvio Pellico and 
**My Prisons.” Saintine and ‘*‘ Picciola.” 








PUZZLES. 


HIDDEN BIRDS, 

Mary, come and hear Ronald's new dove coo tothe others. Yor 
can see her on the roof of the dove-cote. Ronald, after putting Rob 
in the house for frightening the doves, ia now feeding them some 
Chili biscuit, whi'e over in the pen the pig# wallow in the mud, and 
inthe house Kuth rushes around to get the doves some water to 
drink. Eimer lined some little boxes with cotton for their nests, 
Ronald has also a Breslau kite which is quite tame and will perch 
itse)f on his shoulder, fly swiftly away, and then come back to him 


again. 
The initials of theee hidden birds taken in order spell the name of 
a holiday which all enjoy. M. J. 


CHARADE 
My first bas never a color; 
My eecond is sour or sweet ; 
My whole must be my first, 
Before it is fit to eat. M. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. An important organ. 2. Wild. 3. A shadyepot. 4. Disturb- 

ances. 5, Concise. B. L. H. 
FINALS 

The finals of these words, taken in order, make the name of a 
celebrated poet. 

1, The upright post about which the steps of a circular staircase 
wind. 

2. A bird of the parrot kind 

8. A kind of trumpet whose note fs shrill] and clear. 

4. Aamal! burrowing animal. 

5. A high steep rock. 

6. An African talisman or charm. 

7. Asmail anchor. 

8. A bird found in the northern parts of Europe and America. 

9, Acclebratedsculptor. ° ; 

10, A large, flat-bottomed boat. M. J. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 8. 


Anagrams.—1. Pleiades. 2. Considerable. 3. Docile. 4. Destiaa- 
tion. 5. Desperada. 6. Stratagem. 7. Kulest, luster, ulster, rustie 
&. Bustle, bluest, subtle. 

Word Square— 


PEARS 
ELLEN 
ALIVE 
REVEL 
BSB NELL 


Anewers reeeived from 8, H. H., B, L. H, 
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PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE IN NEW YORK. 


The Church Temperance Society was organized two years 
ago under the direction of Mr. Robert Graham, who has had 
large practical experience in temperance work in England, 
and who brought to the usdertaking large, trained ability, 
strong common sense, untiring zeal, and unbounded faith. 
Mr. Graham has been busily at werk awakening public in- 
terest, securing the co-operation of influential men, address- 
vg meetings, talking with clergymen, and generally prepar- 

ng the way for an extensive and thorcughly organized cam- 
faign. The society's office is in No. 47 Lafayette Piace. Its 
Officers are as follows: Bishop Benjamin B. Smith, presi- 
gent; vice-presidents, forty bishops of the Protestant Epie- 
copal Church ; chairman, the Rev. H. C. Potter; vice-cbair- 
man, the Rev. J. R. Davenport; treasurer, R. P. Cutting ; 
general secretary, Robert Graham. Mr. Graham has suc- 
ceeded in interesting a large number of prominent citizens in 


its polit'cal and religious phases ; second, whether he wiil 
preach a temperance sermon in his church on the Sunday 
following these addresses and take up a collection toward 
expenses; third, whether he will circulate in his church or 
congregation announcements of the public meeting to be held 
on the day following these sermons. 


RUM IN NEW YORK. 


The accompanying map wiil illustrate the thoroughness 
with which Mr. Graham has done his work, and will show 
ata giance the enormous number of places in this city at 
which rum is sold. There are over 10,000 rum shops in the 
city ; one to every 125 inhabitants ; one to every 25 families. 
There are 1,100 bakers, 2.000 butchers, 4,000 grocers. Of 
these 10,000 rum shope, 9,000 are licensed, and a moderate 
estimate gives the illicit shops and places where ruam—which 
| is the comprehensive term for drinks of all kinds—is sold at 
/ 1,000. The statistics show that there are 4,319 hotels of all 





the active operations of the society, and now associated with grades; that there are 3,722 places where ale and beer only 


the orgavizatioa are, among others, the following named 
gentlemen : Cornelius Vanderbilt, the Rev. Howard Crosby, 
the Rev. Henry C. Potter, Rabbi Gottheil, D. Willis James, 


' are sold; that there are 534 shops, drug stores, and others, 
| where liquor can be had, which, with the estimated illicit 
1,000, gives a total of 10,075. Various shops and stores where 


Clinton B. Fisk, R. Fulton Cutting, W. Bayard Cuttine, | bread, meat, and groceries can be procured foot up 7,326 


Major Theo. K. Gibbs, Judge D. C. Calvin, the Rev. R. H. | 
McKim, William R. Stewart, Edward Barr, J. B. [reland, 
Byron W. Green, the Rev. G. J. Geer, J. I. Bicknell, R M. 


Hunt, E. P. Dutton, the Rev. 8. I. Prime, James Talcott, W. 


In other words, there are more ram shops than feod shops in 
the city of New York by 2,749. 

The act under which the Excise Counmissioners work pro- 
vides that no license shall be granted unless the applicant is of 





was struck by Gen. Fisk when he said: ‘‘ It is befitting that 
without distinction of creed, religion, or politice, we strike 
hands in an earnest effort to enforce the laws and arrest the 
progress of the great evil of the day. The dram-shops of 
New York, if placed side by side, would form a line that 
would twice encircle the city with their slimy coils from the 
Battery te Kings’ Bridge. The liquor dealers themselves tell 
us that $60,000,000 per annum go into the tills of their dram- 
shops. We cannot comprehend the vastness of the traffic. 
The statistics of the courts tell us that nearly three-fourths 
of the arrests and 84 per cent. of all the crime and criminal 
expenses come directly from the liquor traflic.” 

As the best means of securing these results the following 
recolutions were substantially adopted : 

** That the vast number of liquor licenses issued by the Ex- 
cise Commissioners (9,075) is grossly in excess of what the 
law contemplates, is notoriously and flagrantly injurious to 
the morals and good order of the community, and that a 
great reduction of the same is urgently required. 

‘‘That John Jay, 8. Ireneus Prime, D D, C. A. Peabody, 
Howard Crosby, D.D, D. Willis James, Henry E. Pellew, 
and Robert Graham, be appointed a deputation to wait upon 
the Exciee Commissioners to urge upon them restriction in 
the iseue of licenses and increase of license fee to the full 
amonut allowed by law. 

‘That the same gentlemen be requested to wait upon the 
Legislature at Albany, and urge the introduction into the 

present Excise Law of a clause lim- 





the Rev. George 8, Mallory, Edward 
H. Harriman, Caleb B. Knevale, 
Hooker Hammersley, Warner Van 
Norden, Gen. Wager Swayne, A. H. 
Vernam, Geo. Bliss, the Rev. C. C. 
Tiffany, J. Noble Stearns, T. B. Cod- 
dington, W. F. Lee, Ll. C. Atwater, 
the Rey. B. W. Donald, William 
McK Gatchell, Harmon Brown, J. T. = 
Lockman, Andrew H. Smith, J. M. 
Slade, Robert Lawson, Hamilton R. 
Searles, Andrew J. Todd, C.C. Beck, 
the Rev. B. F. De Costa, B. McE. 
Whitlock, George Peabody, H. H. 
Cammann, F. L. Stetson, J. O. 
Woods, the Rev. H. Y. Satterlee, 
Granville B. Smith, Frank 8. With- 
erbee, J. C. O'Connor, Jr., W. H. 
Wells, Lyttleton Garretisor, Wood- 
bury G. Langdon, the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. The work for the current 
year has been arrsnged, and consists 
of special work in New York cify, 
under which head is much detail; 
second, temperance missions, embrac- 
ing addresses in manufactories on 
trade aspecta, temperance sermons ’ 
in churches and public meetings; ; 
third, printing avd gratuitous circa- ' 
lation of literature concerning the ° 
medical and sanitary uspects, legisla- ' 
tive, social, and religious phases of i 
temperance; fourth, popular Sunday 
evening eervicea, and, fifth, the 
publication of a monthly news- + 
paper. 
In a circular issued by the Society, 
‘and eigned by Messrs. Potter, Cut- 
ting, and Graham, it is set forth that } 


C. Burkinsbaw, Judge A. U. Peabody, 
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fiuancial support until it has by a ! 
year’s work demonstrated that such 
@ society is needed; that it has re- 
ceived the indorsement of the church, 
and that its mission is to bring the 
church nearer to the masses of the 
people. The gentlemen connected 
with this association believe that 
such @ society is imperatively de- 
manded because the drinking usages 
of modern society and the excessive 
use of intoxicatiog drinks have, toa 
very large extent, obscured the fact 
that temperance is the law of the 
Gospel. They justify the interfer- 
ence of this Society on the theory 
that it is the duty of the church in jts 
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-— iting the numdcr of saloons to a 
maximum of 1 to 500 of the popula- 
tion, and also of the license fee to a 
maximum eum of $500 per an- 
num. 

‘That a committee call upon the 
Mayor and present the question to 
him, to be composed of General W. 
Swayne, David Turnure, W. Bayard 
Cutting, and the Rey. Dr. Il. C. Pot- 
ter. 

‘*That the same gentlemen wait 
upon the Police Commissioners and 
call their attention to the fact of: 

1. Non-observance of Sunday law 
respecting the sale of liquor. 

2. The sale to minors. 

3. To intoxicated pereons. 

4. The number cf illicit drinking 
places, and to urge their extinction.” 
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COLLEGE CONFERENCE AT 
YALE. 


The Annual Conference of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
was held with the Yale Associatiors 
Feb. 17 and 18 Its meetings were of 
more than ordinary interest. 

Nine colleges avd Williston Acad- 
emy sent delegates. The general sec- 
retary, Mr. Wisbard, of Princeton, 
was in attendance; aleo Mesers. Say- 
ford and Olsen of Boston, the Rev. 
K. C. Morse avd Mr. J. C. Brown of 
New York. 

On Saturdsy afternoon, after re- 
ports from the different colleges, 
came a discussion on ‘‘ How to In- 
crease the Membership’ The best 
method seemed the one pursued in 
Yale; a mild imitation of the old 
capture of the incoming Freshmen 
for the Societies. 

Later came a discussion on ‘‘ Col- 
lege Bible Study." with reports from 
Amherst and Brown, both favoring 
small classes, and but a limited de- 
pendence upon commentators and in- 
structors. 

Effective addresses were delivered 
jn the evening by Messrs. Wisbard 
and Sayford. Both spoke in an in- 
tensely practical style; their appeals 
to the students in favor of missions, 
home and foreign, were manly and 
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normal capacity to promote the 

principle of temperance; and in order that it may be 
distinctly understood that it is in no sense the out- 
breaking of fanaticism they unequivocally assert that the 
objects of the Society are the promotion of temperance, the 
removal of the causes which lead to intemperance, and the 
reformation of the intemperate. In other words, while 
they believe that total abstinence as a rule of expediency 
in certain cases is good, and fully and freely accord 
to every man the right to decide, in the exercise of his Chris- 
tian liberty, whether or not be wiil adopt that rule, they in- 
sist only on the fact that tempcrance is the law of the gospel, 
aud then lay down as a basis on which the society rests, and 
from which its work ehall be conducted, a union and co-oper- 
ation on equalterms for the promotion of temperance be- 
tween those who use moderately and those who entirely 
abstain from intoxicating drinks as a beverage. As an illus- 
tration of the practical working of this society, and as a means 
of arousing public opinion and carrying ou its rescue work, it 
has been deemed desirable to hold an annual mission extend- 
ing over eight days in each episcopal diocese, and circulars 
have been sent to each clergyman asking, first, whether he will 
obtain the sanction of any Jarge firms in his parish to 
allow an address to be given to their workmen, dealing with 
the economie and personal aspect of temperance and avyoid- 


good moral character and has sufficient ability to keep an 
inn. A glance at the statistics of crime brought down to 
October, 1881, reveals rather an extraordinary comment on 
the moral influence, at all events, exerted in, from and about 
the liquor shops. The total number of arrests for crime in 
one year were 67,135. Of these 20,228 were for intoxication 
per se, and 22 384 for disorderly conduct, the normal outcome 
of drinking, giving a total of 42.612 rum arrests, or sixty- 
three per cent. of the entire number. In order to 
bring these facts clearly before the pubic, Mr. Graham has 
prepared maps showing the exact number of dram shops in 
the most densely crowded parts of the city. 


THE PLAN OF BATTLE. 


This movement, originating with the Church Temperance 
Society, has now widened to include a large body of repre- 
sentative men of all churches. Two consultations of about 
seventy-five leading gentlemen were held at private resi- 
dences, and the result was the large and influential gathering 
at Steinway Hall on Monday evening of this week, a gather- 
ing thoroughly repreeentative of the best classes of our city. 
Among the speakers were the Hon. John Jay, Judge 
Arnoux, D. Willis James, Esq., General Fisk, and 
Dr, Howard Crosby. The key note of the campaign 








orcible. 

On Sunday, most of the delegation attended morning wor- 
ship with the college, in Battell Chapel; and the meetings 
were resumed in the afternoon. ‘‘ College Prayer Meetings” 
was the firet theme, with special reports from Dartmouth, 
Wesleyan, and Williams Colleges. The consecration meet- 
ing which followed was of deep interest. Prayers at these 
meetings were offered by Professors Thacher, Northrop, and 
Barbour, President Porter also taking part in preceding de- 
votions. 

‘Ihe farewell service closing the public meeting in the 
chapel was of special interest. Addresses by Mesers. Morse 
and Brown, of New York. and Professor Northrop, of Yale, 
were followed by half-minute speeches from every one of 
the delegates, all breathing the same loyalty to Christ and 
love to their fellows, with new determinations to go back to 
their colleges quickened t >» Christian work. 

While little or no sentimental or effusive pietism was shown 
in these meetings, their tone was eminently earnest and 
spiritual. The prayers were fervent, the hymns manly and 
inspiring. ‘‘ Work, for the night is coming,” seemed a 
favorite. The remarks were not only edifying, but enjoya- 
ble, having a certain college flavor in them. The “ dear 
brethren” gave way to ‘‘ the fellows.” A certain want was 


“‘ changed from the subjunctive tothe indicative mood, it is” 
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thus and so. A flaming orator’s appeals at a distant college 
were said to have ‘‘doubled in urgency according the 
equare of the distance between him and his own college, 
where he never ventured to exhort even his own room- 
mate!” . 

Such a hopeful, manly, aggressive conference as this will 
bless the next college where it meets. W. M. B. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columne.} 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Congregational Clerical Union, consisting of more 
than fifty Congregational ministers of New York and vicin- 
ity, has unanimously adopted resolutions ‘‘ protesting against 
the unutterable outrage of the proposed exhibition of the 
Passion Play,” and spproving Mayor Edson’s course con- 
cerning it. 

—About two hundred people assembled at the church in 
Franklin Street, New York, and decided to form a society 
whose members should pledge themselves to vote for no per- 
son for the State Legislature who was notin favor of sub- 
mitting a prohibitory amendment to a popular vote. The 
society will be known as the New York County, Prohibitory 
Amendment Association. 

—Ex-Goveroor Morgan made the following charitable be- 
quests in his will: Association for the Relief of Respectable 
Aged Indigent Females, $25.000; Woman's Hospital, $25,000 ; 
New York Mission and Tract Society, $25,000; Board of 
Forei,n Missions of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, $100,000 ; Fund to supplement the salaries of clergy- 
men engaged in Home Missionary Work, $50,000; Home for 
Incurables, #5,000; Children’s Aid Society, $5,000; House of 
Rest for Consumptives, $5,000 ; Society for the Relief of the 
Widows and Small Children, #5,000; Society for Relief of 
Sick Poor, $5,000; Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, #50,- 
000; Union Theological Seminary, $200,000; Presbyterian 
Hospital, $50,000; Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., 
(subject to payments of about $88,000 already made), $100,- 
000; Society for the Relief of Ruptured and Crippled, $20,- 
000 ; Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
$25,000. Total, $795,000. 

—The nineteenth annual meeting of the New Church was 
hel lin Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem. Eight societies were represented. A general 
pastor to supervise the work of the churches will be ap- 
pointed. 

—The seventeenth annual convention of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations of the State of New York assembled at 
Newburgh Feb. 22, and remaincd in session three days. Two 
hundred delegates were present. All the meetings were 
largely attended and enthusiastic. The report states that 
there are in New York State 91 associations and 66 general 
Secretaries; 14 assoeiation buildings valued at $841,000, and 
building funds amounting to over $73,000. There are 14 
railroad branch associations in successful operation. Much 
good work is being doue among the German-speaking yourg 
men at New York, Albany, B8yracuse, Rochester and Buffalo, 
The association at Watertown, through the bequest of Mr. 
Sherman, bas a block of buildings valued at #60,000. The 
Buffalo Association has nearly completed a building costing 
#70,000, $60,000 of which issecured. The Troy Railroad As- 
sociation has a building costing $18,000, with a debt of only 
$4,000. The Newburgh Association has nearly completed a 
building costing $20,000. At Rome one costing $16,000 is in 
use and half paid for. Dr. Sylvester Willard, .of Auburn, 
has subscribed $10,000 for a building there, provided #15,- 
00v additional can be raised, which latter amount is nearly 
all pledge.!. The total value of property acquired by the as- 
sociations in the State this year was $176,000. The total 
amount expended by the Executive Committee to carry on 
their work during the past year was $3,300. The report 
urges all the associations to become incorporated according 
to State law, that they may be able to hold property. It also 
suggests the importance of distinctive work for German- 
speaking young men, and urges that special efforts be made 
for the Chinese in cities and towns. 

—The National Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
is fully erganized for the coming year’s work. They 
have departments of work organized under the follow- 
ing general classification: I. Preventive; II. Educa- 
tional; HII. Evangelical; IV. Social; V. Legal. Each 
department has its special superintendent, who is in 
communication with every State and local superin- 
tendent in each Woman's Christian Temperance Union. All 
information on the work will be gladly furnished by the cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. C. B. Buell, 53 Bible House, New 
York. There are about 3,000 local unions, with a member- 
ship of about 50,000 women. 

—At the Willoughby Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., @ woman seventy-one years old was immersed. Her 
mother, one hundred and one years old, sat in a pew during 
the ceremony. 

—The Church Temperance Society of New York have ap- 
pointed a de; utation to visit Albany and petition the Legis- 
lature to reduce the number of liquor places in the city from 
one to every 125 persons, to one to every 500 persons. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The jWells Memorial Building at Boston, Mass., was 
dedicated last week. The building will be occupied by the 
Workingman’s Institute. The membership is $1 per year 
to all the privileges of the Institute except the gymnasium, 
which is $3 per year. Many distinguished men were present at 
the opening exercises. The President, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 
Jr., in his introductory temarks said: The occasion on 
which this institution opens its doors in hospitable welcome 
to the workingmen of Boston marks an epoch in the upward 
progress of the working people of the world. The day is 
gone, never to return, when selfish enjoyment can exist side 





by side with wretchedness, and lift no hand to help. Man- 
kind are one. We cannot let the lower classes sink into 
lower depths without exerting the whole power of civilization 
to prevent it. As well might the right hand let the left hand 
grow gangrene by neglect. This building means that the lot 
of workingmen admits of great improvement, and that the 
richer classes are ready to help, but also that the great work 
depends, in a large degree, upon the earnest and strenuous 
co-operation of the worsingmen themselves. There are at 
least ten respects in whicn it is hoped this club will be able 
to do good work. First, the encouragement of the savings 
of earnings, that members may become, at least in a small 
degree, property holders. For this very important purpose 
is instituted the Workingmen’s Co-operative Saving Fund 
and Loan Association, with a room in this building. It is 
not only desirable that members should make a deposit, how- 
ever small, but that they should induce their children todo 
the same. Our second object is healthful recreation and 
amusement, which is to life what sunshine is tothe day. To 
meet this rational demand for enjoyment and relaxation, we 
have musical and dramatic clubs, regular entertainments on 
Tuesday evenings, rooms for games, reading and conversa- 
tion, a well-equipped gymnasium, etc. Thirdly, it is thought 
that, if the members will freely bring their wives here to 
enjoy the privileges of the club, a good influence may be 
exercised upon the families. Fourthly, these doors shall 
always be opened wide to thestranger. Fifthly, temperance 
is our motto, and with this end in view our lower floor is 
rented to the Oriental Coffee House Company, which is doing 
a good work on business principles. Sixthly, the education 
of our members by means of the library lectures, debating 
club, etc. Seventhly, the club should become a bureau of in- 
formation as to the best means of securing a small home. 
Much can be done in this direction. I would suggest the 
preparation of plans of houses that may be built at modest 
figures, say from $300 to $1,000, and yet be good and comfort- 
able. This, I believe, can be done. Ejghthly, this club should 
grow to bea bureau of labor, whereby those in search of 
work may be properly assisted and directed. Ninthly, mu- 
tual aid societies of various descriptions may be organized, 
whereby the members may be assured of proper attendance 
during sickness and assistance in other exigencies. Tenthly, 
the science of co-operation should by us be studied in all 
its aspects. 

—Ten colleges and Phillips Andover Academy had repre 
sentatives at the conference of college Christian associations 
at New Haven, Conn., Feb. 17, there being 29 delegates 
present. Encouraging reports were received from nearly 
all the schools, Tufts reporting for Amherst and Pierson 
for Williams. Of the 250 students at Williams 147 are Chris- 
tians, and 150 are Christians out of the 270 students at 
Brown. 

—The sixteenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Sun- 
day-school Conference of the New Jerusalem Church Society 
was held at Boston last week. The most important subject 
discussed was on ‘‘ Modes of Instruction.” The Rev. W. 
H. Hinckley said in the course of his remarks: ‘‘ It has been 
a serious question with some persons whether the doctrines 
of the New Church ought to be taught to children, separately 
from the Word, in books of instruction or catechisms, or 
only in connection with the Word; while it is being read or 
studied. There can be no doubt that at an early age, before 
the reasoning powers begin to be developed, children receive 
truth upon the authority of teachers and masters, in states of 
innocence, without fully comprehending it. This is the faith 
of obedience. In regard to teaching very young children, the 
things which man, as an infant, eagerly seizes upon and be- 
lieves, and which he afterward confirms, doubts, or denies, 
are principally these : that there is a God, and that he is 
one; that he hatn created all things: that he recompenses 
those who do well, and he punishes those who do evil; that 
there is a life after death; that the evil go into hell and the 
good into heaven ; that the life after death is eternal; that 
he ought to pray daily, and that with humility; that the 
Sabbath day ought to be accounted holy; that parents 
ought to be honored, and that he ought not to commit sin. 
These things should be taught children at an early age, and 
this instruction should be systematic. We esteem it, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance to teach children of all ages 
the doctrines of the New Church, as revealed by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, first in their general form, afterward in par- 
ticulars. Not only ought the regularly appointed teachers 
in the Sabbath school to make themselves acquainted with 
the doctrines of the New Church and the proper methods 
of imparting them, but parents, also, should be sufficiently 
versed in these doctrines to be able to give instruction to their 
children, in a familiar and easy way.” 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST. 


—J. A. Pierce, pastor of the church at Johnson, Vt., has accepted 
the call to the church at West Randolph, Vt.,and will enter upon 
his duties May 1. 

—Mr, Titus has received acall tothe pastorate of the church at 
Northboro, Mass., which he has been supplying. 

—E. B. Warren will resign the pastorate of the church at New 
Berlin, N. Y., at an early date. 

—W. 8. Clapp, pastor of the church at Carmel, N. Y., celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his settlement as pastor, February 
22 He received a letter of congratulation from President Arthur. 

—Archibald Wait, formerly a prominent pastor in the West, died 
at the residence of his son in Chicago, Ill., Februrary 28, aged 
eighty-five years. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Thomas Ockford has enterea upon his duties as rector of St. 
Luke’s Church at Chester, Vt. 

—Hngh Miller Thompson hasresigned the rectorship of Trinity 
Church at New Orleans, La., to enter upon his duties as assistant 
Bishop of Missiesippi. 

—William Suddards, who for forty-eight fears was rector of Grace 
Church at Philadelphia, Pe., died Feb, aged eighty-three years. 





—Josreph H. Rylance, rector of St. Mark’s Church, New York city, 
read a paper on “ Free Thought” before the Nineteenth Century 
Club, at their last meeting. 






—Enoch H. Supplee has become assistant rector of the Church 
of the Transfiguration at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Josepn Reynolds, assistant rector of Holy Trinity Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted a call to the assistant rectorship of 
St. Luke’s Charch, same city. 

—Clinton Locke, rector of Grace Church at Chicago, IIl., is prom- 
inently mentioned as the succersor of the late Bishop Talbot 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—William Greenwood, of Cambridge, Mage., has received a call ta 
the church at Windsor, Conn. 

—Giibert B. Richardson, pastor of the First Calvinistic Church at 
Hardwick, Mass., died Feb, 20, aged 55 years. 

Joseph B. Bixby wae installed pastor of the charch at Beac! 
mont, Mass., last week. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
—Joln S. Haye, professor of Church history at the seminary at 


Danville, Ky., has received a call to the church at Quincy, Iil., f 
ly occupied by Newman Smyth. 

—James M. Crowell, pastor of the Woodland Chureh at Philade!- 
phia, Pa., has resigned. 


rmer 


—Edwin Benedict, pastor of the church at Genoa, N, Y., bas re 
signed. 

—Cyrus Nichole, one of the oldest ministers of the denomination 
in the Weat, died at Racine, Wis., last week 

—Giles P. Hawley, of Bridgehampion, L. I., has accepted a call to 


the church at Mechaniceville, L. 1. 
—James D. Wilson, pastor of the Central Church at New York, is 
eompelled to take a six months’ vacation. 
OTHER CHURCHES 
—A. P. Rien (Universalist), of Concord, has received « 
church at Milford, Mass. 


call tothe 


¢ 


B. M. Tilloteon (Universalist), pastor of the church at St. Johne- 
bury, Vt., has resigned. 

—James A. Fisher, rector of the Reformed Episcopal Church of 
the Redeemer at Baltimore, Md., has accepted the call to the Em- 
manuel Church (Reformed Episcopa’), same ci! y. 

—W illiam C. Hoyt (Methodist), one of the oldest ministers « 
New York East Conference, died at Stamford, Conu., Feb. 22, aged 
seventy years. 

—~George O. Barnes, the Mountain Evangelist, preached his fare- 


well sermon in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 18, and sailed for Kurope on 
the Pavonia, Feb. 22, 

—E, McCullock of Lynn, Mass., has received a 
Advent Church at Salem, Mass. 
@ —Thomas Berg (Reformed), pastor of the church at College Point, 
L. L., is dangerouely ill of blood poisoning. 


ll to the Second 


—William P. Jones (Methodist), aietired minisier, died at Mouut 
Kiaco, N. Y., Feb. 23, sged 62 years. 
—Rufos W. Clark (Reformed), pastor of the First Charch at 


Albany, N. Y., has resigned. 
CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—Epiphany Protestant Eplscopa! Church at Chicago, Ill., have 
purchased ground on which to erect « new church.—The Presbyte 
rian church at Wolcott, N. Y., are making every ¢ ffort to pay their 
debt.—A new synagogue was dedicated at Elizabeth,-N. J., Feb. 21. 
—The Methodist Church at Attleboro, Mavs., have now every pros- 
pect of raising the mortgage of $5,000 on the church.—A new mission 
chapel will be built by the congregation of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., at the corner of Fulton and Ralph 
Avenues. The building and ground wil! cost abont $15,000 —The 
sum of $5,000 has been bequeathed to St. James’ Episcopal Church 
at Newtown, L. I.—The parish of St. Johu’s Keformed Episcopal 

burch at Chicago will replace their building, which was recently 
destroyed by fire.—The Mount Olivet Baptist Church (colored), at 
New York, are making every effort to build anewchureh. They 
expect to spend $25,000, and have on band $13,000.—A new Congre- 
gational church was dedicated at Beachmont, Mass., last week.— 
The Methodist Church at Thompsonville, Conn., are about to build 
a new chape!.—Piymouth Congregational Church at Worcester bas 


paid its entire debt. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

—The performance of the Passion Play has been stopped, 
for the time being, at least, by the arrest of Salmi Morse last 
Saturday night during a rebeareal. 

—Chunder Sen contributes to a recent number of the 
‘*New Dispensation” an epistle which contains a great deal 
of beavtiful thought and sentiment touching the work of the 
church in the world. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Advertiser” has just celebratedits seventi- 
eth birthday by removing to very handsome new quarters at 
No. 46 and 48 Washington Street. It gives every indication 
of a youthful vitality which years have not impaired. 

—The Egyptian Government has commenced the erection 
of a lighthouse on one of the rocks in the Red Sea known as 
the Brothers. The work will be completed about the end of 
April, and the light will be a fixed white light, visible at four- 
teen miles. 

—At Milford, Mass., on February 22, thirteen school chil- 
dren were thrown from a double-runner sled, which struck a 
tree, and nearly all of them were more or less seriously in- 
jured, arms and legs being broken and severe internal in- 
juries being sustained. 

—The convicts iu the prison at Sing Sing, N. Y., revolted 
last week to the number of 232. At last accounts they had 
been subdued, but were sullen and unmanageable, and there 
are strong hopes the revolt will die from a lack of leaders, 
no convict caring to incur the punishment that would fall 
upon the ringleaders if the uprising should prove futile. 

—The Senior class of Yale College and the students of the 
Law and Scientific Schools visited Willimantic last week to 
inspect the famous Willimantic Linen Company. They were 
received and entertained graciously, and on departure each 
student was presented with a small favor tied with Yale blue 
ribbon. It is needless to say the favoring was done by the 
eourteous young women in the company’s employ. 

— The Ashuelot,” an iron paddie-wheel vessel belong- 
ing to the Asiatic squadron of the United States Navy, was 
}ost at sea between Shanghai and Hong Kong last week. 
Eleven of the crew were drowned, but all the officers were 
saved. The steamship ‘‘ Morro Castle,” of the Clyde Line, 
running between New York and Charleston, 8. C., was 
burned at her pier in the latter city on Wednesday, Feb. 21, 
aud the cargo, valued at $70,000, was a total loss. Nolives 
were lost, although there were many narrow escapes, 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


A PRAYER 
FOR THE LORD'S DAY FOURTH IN FEBRUARY. 


O Tuov our Father! who art manifested in Thine 
only-begotten Son the Prince of Peace, through 
whom Thou dost govern all things in the heavens 
and the earth : 

Graciously guide us and rule in us, so that we 
may both know what we ought to do, and be strong 
to fulfill the same ; and doing our duties as urto the 
Lord in our several places and relations, may dwell 
in Thy peace all the days of our life: 

Through Him who is our Peace, who dwelleth in 
eternal glory with the Father and the Holy Spirit— 
the God of Peace: AMEN. 








WORKING FOR THE CHURCH. 


By Henry Warp BEecuger. 


OME Christian workers are very happy, and some 
are very sad; and every man has a right to his 
own way. One man may work because he is glad. 
The Apostle Paul spoke of making our petitions known 
with thanksgiving. He always asked for more with a 
profound sense of gratitude for what he had received. 
There are some who would work with full as much 
efficiency if they thought with great gladness of what 
the Lord was doing, and from a joyful realization of 
that sought for more. It is a great deal better to work 
from sadness, with regret at what the Lord is not 
doing, than not to work at all; but still I think that 
a cheerful is a great deal better than a sad way. 

We talk about the church, and say that it ought to 
do this, that, and the other thing; but the church 
means a large number of people; and a great many of 
them, in the providence of God, cannot go out to work 
among the unconverted. A mother, for instance, with 
five or six children, cannot go out to talk with young 
men. There are a great many Christians that would 
like to work in this way, but who cannot; and as I 
grow older I talk less of what is the duty of the 
Church. 

Whenever a man, an individual Christian, finds that 
he has both time and capacity, it is his duty to follow 
the Master in seeking and saving his fellow men; and 
let me say to you that the beginning of revivals of re- 
ligion is like the beginning of a fire, in which you 
take a single coal, it may be, and lay a little fuel on it, 
and blow ita moment. At first it blazes a little bit, 
and then blazes a little bit more, every additional stick 
you put on making it more certain that the next one 
will catch. 

Do not wait until the whole church is waked up be- 
fore you move. If you can find any member of it 
that is in sympathy with you, put your heart and 
his together, and they will make a sympathetic 
intiuence which may bring another in. Draw 
in individuals. Look around for them. Do not look 
around for the church. The church will take care 
of itself; and you should take care of yourselves. Col- 
lect two, three, four people; and the moment you 
thus form a center of feeling it begins to whirl and 
sweep in others. It is not difficult for three or four 
persons in a community to form a center that will be- 
gin to draw on those that are around about them. 

Next, let me say that I think there is nothing 1n this 
world that is so sure to be successful as personal ad- 
hesion to your fellow men. Preaching, at best, is like 
artillery firing ; but when you comeinto close personal 
relations with mep, and talk to them, not once or 
twice, not when you happen to meet them, but often, 
seeking suitable times and opportunities, and press 
upon them the duty of entering absolutely upon a 
Christian life, and follow it up gently and quietly, I 
believe that even the most difficult cases will eventually 
be won over to the higher hfe. I think there is no in- 
fluence so powerful in bringing men from darkness to 
light and from death to life as that of man upon man, 
heart upon heart. 

If every one of those in the church who are able, in 
the providence of God, to do this kind of work, would 
bring a single person into the Christian life, there 
would be hundreds brought in. There are many in 
the commuuity who are so thoroughly interested in 
religion that all they need to induce them to enter the 
Christian life is the opportunity. It would require but 
very little to carry them over distinctly toa knowledge 
of Uhrist. They know what the dispositions of Christ 
are; they know what the walk and conversation of a 
Christian ought to be; and all they need is to be led to 
say, ‘‘ By the help of God I will enter upon a spiritual 
course.” Nobody does more than that in the begin- 
ning. All the rest of one’s life is the filling up of 
which this is the commencement. 

So itis in the power of men to carry their fellow 





men over from animalism to spirituality; and those 
that are strong can take those that are weak, and, by 
the impulse of their souls, lift them above matter and 
the flesh. On the other hand, it is oftentimes the case 
that men who are feeble are a very great help to those 
who are strong. 

William Wirt owed his conversion to a Negro nurse. 
This.old servant prayed for him, and he knew it; in 
his pride he resisted the influence that he was con- 
scious was acting upon him; but by and by the power 
of God through her prayer was too strong for him to 
withstand, and he humbled himself, and went and 
asked her what he should do to be saved. He would 
not go to the minister, but he would go tothe poor 
old Negro nurse for advice. 

When a ship is a little too heavily freighted, they 
sometimes put under her empty casks that buoy her 
up and carry her over sand-bars ; and sometimes God 
blesses empty men to the buoying up of other men who 
are too heavily freighted with worldly elements, and 
to carrying them over the sand-bar of Christian ex- 
perience. There is use for slenderly endowed men. 
Great strength, great wisdom, and great experience all 
have their place; and so small endowments have their 
place. Every man can do something. 

When our Master was upon earth he said, ‘‘ The 
night cometh when no man can work. What I do I 
must do now;” and there are none of you who may not 
well say, ‘‘WhatIamto dofor my children, what I 
am to do for my partner, what I am to do for my 
neighbor, what Iam to do for the cause of Christ, I 
must do now.”” Your heart which is to-day beating 
apparently in perfect health may cease to beat before 
to-morrow ; on every side men are falling in the midst 
of life. 

I recall these things not to terrify you. Men ought 
to be willing to die; aman ought to feel that when- 
ever it pleases God to cail he should be ready to de- 
part and be with Christ, which is better than life; 
nevertheless, when a man thinks of death as the final 
closing of his career there is s0 mueh to be done for 
himself, for his family, for his neighbors and for the 
church of Christ, that it behooves him to ask himself, 
** Am I doing all that I ought to do?” 








THE OFFICE OF DEACON:: 


By Lyman Asport. 


HE word rendered (ver. 2) to serve, is diakonein; 

from it undoubtedly comes our word ‘‘ deacon ” ; 
and from the appointment here narrated this office is 
reasonably thought to have sprung. Such an officer 
certainly existed in Apostolic times. In Phil. i. 1, 
Paul refers to the deacons as an order then exist- 
ing; and in 1 Tim. iii., 8-13, he prescribes their neces- 
sary qualifications. Deaconesses, also, were early 
appointed, probably in the Apostolic age (Rom. xvi., 1; 
1 Tim. v.,9-15). The office has been a permanent one 
in the Christian church, but with different functions in 
different denominations. In the Roman Catholic 
Church the deacon is an assistant of the bishop; in the 
Episcopal Church a clergyman, without, however, full 
ordination, not being allowed to consecrate the ele- 
ments at the communion; in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church he assists in the administration of the com- 
munion and asateacher of the Scriptures; in the 
Congregational Church the deacons are nominally the 
dispensers of the charities of the Church—really the 
pastor’s spiritual advisers ; in the Presbyterian Church 
the office is rarely practically maintained, its duties 
generally devolving upon the elders. Each denomina- 
tion carefully defines the office; each endeavors to 
conform it to the Apostolic model. In fact there is no 
Apostolic model. A special exigency required special 
work, and officers were appointed for the purpose. 
The tenure of their office was not fixed; nor its per- 
manence in the Church prescribed ; nor its duties de- 
fined; nor was even a name given to it. Apparently 
the fact of the appointment is only mentioned to ex- 
plain the preaching and martyrdom of Stephen, and 
the subsequent conversion of Paul. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that it was intended for a 
precedent, still less for a law, to succeeding genera- 
tions; and all endeavors to conform the model to the 
ancient office are in vain, since the ancient office had 
no definite duties. Stephen and Philip both became 
well-known preachers; Philip is known as the evan- 
gelist, not as the deacon (chap. xxi., 8) ; he administer- 
ed baptism (chap. viii., 38), and there is no reason to 
suppose that he might not with equal propriety have 
administered the communion. 

But although this chapter in the history of the 
Apostolic church affords no precedent which can de- 
termine the method of organization for the churches 
of our own time, it does afford some practical lessons 
which we may well study. It illustrates some impor- 


' International Sunday-School Lesson for March 11, 1883. Acts vi., 
1-16, 





tant principles which we may well apply in our ow 
time, and to the solution of our own questions. The 
Apostolic church was not made, it grew. The consti- 
tution of the Apostolic church was not formed before- 
hand, it was developed by the exigencies in church life. 
It resembled, not the written constitution of the United 
States, but the unwritten constitution of Great Britain. 
The Apostles did not.get together to frame a church 
constitution forall time. They began to preach the 
gospel at Jerusalem, and then, as God’s providence 
opened the door, they went out from Jerusalem and 
preached in the country round about, and in widening 
circles. They met each question as it arose, and made 
each solution a guide for the solution of the next 
anslogous question. When there was charity to be 
distributed, at first, the Apostles distributed it, but 
when this made difficulty they had < flicers appointed 
to attend to the distribution. So, a little later, we 
find them meeting together in Jerusalem when com- 
plaints were made against Paul for communing with 
the Gentiles, and prescribing rules to prevent schism in 
the church ; rules which were evidently abandoned as 
soon as the occasion which had called them into ex- 
istence had passed away. ‘This spirit of meeting ques- 
tions as they arise is a spirit of wisdom, because of 
courage and faith. We may well give a broad inter- 
pretation to the prayer, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread,” and believe that God who gave guidance to 
Moses, David, Isaiah, and Paul, will give us guidance, 
too, as we need it. We shall follow best in ail church 
life the Apostolic spirit, not by attempting to frame 
the same creed which they framed, to meet the same 
problems which they met, to elect the same efficers 
they elected, or to organize our churches on the same 
pattern upon which they organized theirs; but by at- 
tempting to bring to the questions of our day, and to 
the work of our lives, the same spirit of courage, of 
self-reliance, and of reliance upon God, which they 
brought to their problems and their life work. The 
spirit which insists on settling all problems of the 
future by proceedings of the past is really a spirit of 
skepticism—a spirit which questions a present God 
and is incompatible with living faith in him and 
progress in his church. 

This chapter also affords no little light as to the best 
methods for the prevention of church quarrels. Here 
was a fine chance foraschism. It would have been 
easy to have rent the primitive churches in twain, and 
there are multitudes of our American towns and 
villages which have shown how thiscan be done. The 
Apostles have shown how an incipient church 
quarrel can be prevented from becoming a permanent 
church division. The Apostles did not chide the 
complainants, nor answer them with self-justification, 
nor endeavor to allay their fears by fighting them, nor 
to be themselves at the head of the Greek or Hebrew 
party, nor did they wait until the quarrel assumed such 
serious proportions that compromise became difficult, 
if not impossible. They allowed themselves to be 
found fault with without self defense; they called the 
church together and threw upon it the responsibility 
of adjusting the difficulty; the indications are that the 
deacons who were chosen to administer the charities 
of the church were chosen from the party who «om- 
plained that the administration had been one-sided 
heretofore, and they gave themselves wholly to the 
spiritual work of the Church. Pity that the churches 
since had not spent some of the time wasted in de- 
termining the technical functions of these deacons, upon 
a study of the spirit which led to their appointment. 








ON MOUNT SINAI.' 


HEN we reached the convent, I felt that I was 
**dead,” and should leave my bones with those 
of the Israelites that fell in the wilderness; but the 
next morning, when the sun crept in through the iron 
bars of my window, I awoke witha dreamy sort of 
feeling, as half in doubt to know where or what I was. 
Aconvent is a ghostly place, and one may easily get a 
feeling as if he were a pale wanderer in the shades 
below. Several times in the night I had been 
awaked by a deep sepulchral sound. It was not the 
convent bell, but a stroke on a heavy bar of iron, 
which called the monks to prayer. This added to the 
strangeness of the place, so that whether I was in the 
body or out of the body, I could not tell. But day- 
light scattered the ghosts that came about us in the 
the night, so that when the sun was fully risen, I began 
slowly to come back to this world; and as I looked 
out of the window, and saw the camels lying in the 
yard of the convent, I realized at last that we were at 
the foot of Mount Sinai, whose top we hoped to reach 
that very day. 
It was nearly nine o’clock when we mounted and 
filed slowly out of the arched gateway, Our path led 





1 On the Desert. By Henry M. Field, D.D. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 
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round to the rear of the convent. At the end of the 
valley is a conical hill, on which it was said that 
Mahomet once had an audience with God; for the 
Moslems will have it that their Prophet was in no wise 
inferior to Moses. It is quite possible that the tradition 
is true, that in his youth, when a mere camel-driver, he 
wandered among these hills, and perhaps caught from 
the legends of Moses the idea of making the daring 
attempt to assume the part of a prophet of God ; and 
that again he came after he had promulgated his 
visions, and met with success beyond his utmost be- 
lief when he proudly assumed the role of protector. 
It gives one an idea of the age of the convent, to re- 
member that it is older than Mahomet: it was founded 
by the Emperor Justinian in the year 555, so that it 
has been standing more than thirteen centuries! The 
early monks felt the need of making friends with the 
new power which had just risen in Arabia, and was et- 
tacking and destroying on every side, and so sought 
and received from Mahomet a pledge of his protection. 
He could not write, but dipping his broad hand in ink 
(it might have been in blood, for the color is red), gave 
the imprint of his open palm. That was a signature 
which could not be mistaken. A copy of this bloody 
hand is hung up in the room in which I am now writ- 
ing; the original is said to be in Constantinople, 
though I can hear of no one who has seen it; but 
tradition supports the fact of its existence; and to this 
pledge of the prophet the monks have oftén appealed, 
and it is due to it that the convent has not been long 
since destroyed. 

Continuing our course, we began to wind round the 
base of the mountain. Now it seemed as if we were 
pilgrims to the heavenly Jerusalem. It did not need 
that a monk should be sitting by the wayside, as in 
the old time, to ask ‘‘ Who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord, or who shall stand in his holy place?” and 
after hearing our confession, to grant us absolution: 
for were we not beginning, where Bunyan’s Pilgrim 
began, at the foot of Mount Sinai, a journey which 
was to end only at the Celestial City? Though our 
progress was slow, yet we were ‘‘stepping heaven- 
ward.” There was something like one’s Christian ex- 
perience even in this indirect approach. It was as if 
we could not face the Mount, and go up straight into 
the cloud, but must approach by a way more gentle 
and winding, but in which, though we seemed to be 
only going round and round, we were all the while 
climbing higher. Gradual as was the ascent, yet we 
knew that we were slowly mounting: for as we 
looked backward now and then, we perceived by 
comparison with surrounding heights that we had 
reached a greater elevation. As they sank lower, we 
knew that we had risen higher. A camel's back isa 
good perch from which to look down into deep moun- 
tain valleys. But there came a point where we must 
leave the camels, and continue on foot. The ascent, 
however, is not to be compared to that of Serbal; 
indeed it is not at all difficult, for pious hands have 
piled up stones as rude steps for the feet of pilgrims, 
80 that we go up slowly, but steadily and easily, to the 
top of the Mount. Riding and walking, the whole 
time of the ascent from the convent was less than 
three hours, while that of Serbal was six. 

We were now on Jebel Mousa, the summit which 
ancient tradition assigns as the place of the giving of 
the law ; although, as we shall see, later explorers in- 
cline to another peak of the same mountain which 
more directly overlooks the plain of Er Rahah. Jebel 
Mousa is over six hundred feet higher than Serbal, 
though in appearance it is less imposing. But it isa 
magnificent dome of rock. As I crept to the verge of 
the cliff, the dragoman grasped me by the arm and 
drew me back, lest I should be made giddy by the 
fearful height: for one slip there, and I should be 
dashed a thousand feet below. The view also is of 
great extent, and very similar in its general character 
to that from Serbal, withthe same vast stretch over 
the Peninsula—the same waters of the Red Sea en- 
compassing the same wilderness of mountains. But 
the objection to Serbal being the Mount of Law ap 
plies equally to Jebel Mousa, that there is no broad 
plain under it in which the whole congregation of 
Israel might stand. Wadies enough there are in sight, 
but scattered here and there in a way to raise a doubt 
as to its being the chosen summit, especially when one 
finds another point near at hand where all the con- 
ditions are supplied. But for the hour or two that we 
rest here, we may give ourselves up to the sacred as- 
sociations of a spot which has been consecrated by the 
reverent faithof many generations. Here Moslem and 
Christian can join in worship, for on the top stand 
side by side a small Greek chapel and a little mosque. 
We found nothing to excite our devotion in the tin- 
selled Greek chapel, but sat reverently without on the 
rock while Dr. Post read out of his Arabic Bible the 
Ten Commandments. But the dragoman of the other 
American party, who wasadévout Moslem, entered 
the mosque, and with his face turned towards Mecca 





bowed himself in low prostrations, swinging his head 
from side to side, and culling upon Allah. The Mos- 
lems have great reverence for the Hebrew Lawgiver, 
whom they always speak of as ‘‘our Lord Moses,” 
and whose name they like to associate with that of 
Mahomet as the two Prophets of God, and make pil- 
grimages to Jebel Mousa, where they show inrock the 
footprint of Mahomet’s camel! If any be surprised 
that there should only one footprint, yet be not in- 
credulous, O gentle reader, for this is easily explained 
when you consider that the sacred camel only touched 
the top of the rock as be flew through the air, bear- 
ing the prophet from Mecca to Jerusalem! Moslem 
traditions vary on this point, some affirming that the 
camel stood with legs outstretched, one foot in Cairo, 
one in Damascus, one in Mecca, and one on Sinai, from 
which he was carried up into heaven, with his rider 
on his back, by the Angel Gabriel! Of two miracles, 
the true believer will always choose the greater. Some 
of the Christian traditions which have gathered about 
Mount Sinai are hardly more worthy of credit. The 
attempt of the monks to localize every event has led 
to many designations which are quite absurd. Still 
we cannot repress some degree of feeling as we creep 
into a cleft of the rock in which it is said Moses hid 
himself when the Lord passed by; or into the reputed 
cave in which Elijah hid himself when he fied from 
the wrath of Jezebel, after he had slain the prophets 
of Baal. 

We now descended Jebel Mousa to a valley midway 
between this and the other peak, which is now more 
commonly believed to be the Mount of Law. This 
valley contains a remarkable willow, which gives to 
the mountain before us the name of Ras Sufsafeh, the 
Mountain of the Willow, and well entitled it is to such 
an honor, if what the monks tell us be true, that it is 
the very one from which Moses cut the rod with which 
he smote the rock and made the waters flow! How 
they know that the tree was a willow, it is for them to 
say, or how it should possess such remarkable vitality 
that it has been preserved to this day. It looks as if 
it might be fifty years old! Here in a pass between 
rocks, under a huge granite boulder, is a spring of 
water which the Arabs say never fails. It was very 
grateful in the heat of the day, especially as we found 
snow in a cleft of the rocks, which, added to the 
natural coldness of the spring, gave us ice water on 
Mount Sinai. Here we rested for some minutes, bath- 
ing our foreheads, before we began another mountain 
climb. 

At the willow Dr. Post left me for an hour, to make 
a different ascent. Near to Ras Sufsafeh is a second 
peak which commands the same sight of Er Rahah in 
front, and which, he thought, might also take in a 
wady on the East, making the whole view more ex- 
tensive. To determine this point, he proposed to as- 
cend it. But the monk from the convent, who ac- 
companied us as a more learned conductor than the 
Arab guides, at once frowned on the suggestion by 
declaring it ‘‘ impossible,” that it ‘‘had never been 
done,” that, in short, it was a spot ‘‘ where no human 
foot had ever trod”! It did look very perpendicular, 
but Dr. Post was not quite willing to accept the as- 
surance that it was inaccessible. Spying it round 
from different points, he thought he discovered on the 
top a small cairn of stones, a sort of rude altar, a 
proof that human feet had been there and human 
hands also; and while the grizzled old monk looked 
aghast at the presumption and almost impiety of at. 
tempting to do what no one had done before, he set 
forward, telling one of the Arab guides to follow him. 
He is a capital mountaineer, springing from rock to 
rock like a chamois, and climbing wherever a goat 
could set its foot, and in half an hour he shouted to 
me from the very pinnacle of the peak which ‘no 
human foot had ever trod.” 

Meanwhile, with two other guides I had been slowly 
making my way up the rocky steep of Ras Sufsafeh. 
It isa pretty hard climb, but it seemed light com- 
pared with that of Serbal, and in an hour we stood on 
the very top. This is the peak from which Dr. Robin- 
son, after careful exploration of all the points of the 
Sanai group, believed that the Law was given; and 
when I reached the summit and looked down into the 
plain of Er Rahah, I saw at once the reasons which 
led him to this conclusion, for here all the conditions 
are met, and I no longer doubted that I was standing 
on the holy mount. On the very front and forehead 
of the cliff, stands a tremendous boulder, which seems 
as if it might have been the “pulpit” of the great 
Law-giver. To this I climbed, or rather was dragged 
up by the Arabs, and here looked down on a spot 
which had witnessed the most august event in human 
history, except that which took place en Calvary. I 
now sent the guides away toa little distance, though 
not beyond call, for there are moments when one must 
be alone to get the full force of sacred associations, 
and here, where Moses talked with God, one feels that 
he is face to face with his Maker. When left quite 
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alone in the awful solitude of the mountain, one feels 
that he is on holy ground. I did not, after the Oriental 
custom, take off my shoes from my feet, but after the 
Western sign of reverence, uncovered my head, as 
when one enters a cathedral where he must speak in a 
whispered voice, and move about with noiseless steps. 

Coming to such a height of vision, one feels as if he 
had come to a point in his own life, and a personal 
feeling mingles with that inspired by the scene, so that 
one fluws into the other. As I looked down from the 
top of Sinai, I saw not only the deep passes winding 
away into the mountains, I saw the winding course of 


a lifetime that had at last brought me to this spot; and 
how could one who felt that he was but a pilgrim, 
tarrying not even for a night, but only for an hour, 
help breathing a prayer to Him who of old led his 


people across these deserts and through these moun- 
tains, that he would guide his wandering steps aright! 
And then somehow there came into my heart and to 
my lips the words of the twenty-third Psalm, and 
standing there alone with uncovered head, I found 
myself repeating the blessed assurance, in the strength 
ef which I shall go all my days: ‘‘The Lord is my 
shepherd: I shall not want. He leadeth me beside 
the still waters. Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff, they com- 
fort me.” 

The spell was broken by shouts down the mountain, 
and presently Dr. Post appeared with the other 
American party, and all together we studied the fea- 
tures of the mountain and the plain as related to each 
other. Looking over the edge of the cliff, we could 
see how perfectly it answered tothe description of ‘‘the 
mount that might be touched,” for the plain came up 
to its very base, and at the same time there were low- 
lying mounds at the foot, which seemed to mark 
where bounds had been set against too near an ap- 
proach. Astothe extent of open space, wide as it 
was, Dr. Post reported that the other peak which he 
had climbed commanded a view still wider, that, while 
it was in the very axis of the plain of Er Rahah, it 
took in also a wady on the other side, which furnished 
standing ground for perhaps a million more. Hence 
he inclines to the opinion that this was the peak which 
Dr. Robinson ascended, as it answers more exactly to 
the description he has given. But after all, the ques- 
tion whether it was this or that, does not seem very 
important, for the whole group is comprised under 
the general name of Sinai, and the Divine manifesta- 
tion may have included them all. ‘*The mountain 
was altogether on a smoke,” and io the multitude that 
looked upward it may have seemed as all were 
wrapped in the volume of dense, rolling cloud. Those 
who have witnessed an eruption of Vesuvius from the 
Bay of Naples, remember that at times great masses 
of smoke roll down the mountain side, and then 
clear away, and flames shoot up to a vast height, 
reddening the sky, while at the same time they are 
reflected in the faces of a multitude of spectators 
white with terror, as if the Dies Irm had come and the 
very heavens were on fire. If amid this scene, the 
grandest and most awful that Nature ever presents, a 
voice were heard issuing out of the cloud and rolling 
down the breast of the mountain, we might form 
some faint conception of the mingled majesty and 
terror of the sight when the Lord descended upon 
Sinai. From the top we observed what we had 
noticed in the plain, that the ground is lowest nearest 
the mountain, and that it rises as it recedes, like the 
seats of an amphitheater, so that all converge to one 
point, which is the center of the scene. At the farther 
end of the plain, the surface is more broken, rising 
and falling in gentle undulations, so that if any fled 
terror-stricken from the base of the mount, they could 
still behold it afar off, from the distant slopes, while 
they beard the mighty voice that swept across the 
plain, and reverberated like thunder in the farthest 
recesses of the mountains. No wonder that those 
who stood trembling at the sight said to Moses, ‘‘ Speak 
thou with us and we will hear, but let not God speak 
with us lest we die.” 








The same qualities that rendered Dr. Payson such a 
master of conversation lent a potent charm to his 
familiar religious talks in the prayer-meeting, at the 
fireside, or in the social circle. Always eager to speak 
for his Master, he knew how to do it with a wise skill 
and a tenderness of. feeling that disarmed prejudice 
and sometimes} won the most determined foe. Even 
in administering reproof or rebuke there was the 
happiest union of tact and gentleness. ‘‘ What makes 
you blush so?” said a reckless fellow in the stage, toa 
plain country girl, who was receiving the mail-bag at 
a post-office from the hand of the driver. ‘‘ What 
makes you blush so, my dear?” ‘ Perhaps,” said Dr. 
Payson, who sat near him and was unobserved till now, 
‘* perhaps it is because some one spoke rudely to her 
when the stage was along here the last time.” 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 

Musical Notes.—The Symphony Society of New York 
played the Siegfried Funeral March from the ‘‘ Gotterdim- 
merung” at the last rehearsal and concert, in honor of Richard 
Wagner, who was a personal friend of Dr. Damrosch, 
This was quite evident at the performance, and to those who 
were aware of the friendship, Dr. Damrosch’s evident strug- 
gle to control his feelings called for much sympathy. The 
march was given magnificently, and its imposing-solemnity 
produced an effect that was fairly thrilling. It is worthy of 
note that this composition has the fullest instrumental score 
of any in existence, excepting the famous ‘‘ Dies Ire" of 
Berlioz’s Kequiem, with its four additional bands. Speak- 
ing of Wagner's death, the cable sends us news of the “‘ mad 
King of Bavaria,” Ludwig, that he visited Wagner’s tomb 
alone at midnight on Monday, February 20, and remained 
there a quarter of an hour. The ‘ American Art Review” 
for Feb. 17 has a clever article entitled, ‘‘ A Symposium in 
Elysium,” in which Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Schumann, 
and Mendelssohn are represented as descussing their art in 
friendly converse, and deploring its condition among mortals 
of the present day. It would be interesting to read a similar 
article introducing the conversation and oepinions of the 
latest master who has joined their circle. Wagner would 
doubtless make considerable of a stir m such an assemblage, 

—August Wilhelmj, the violinist, bas been presented with 
the grand cross of the order of the Ziihringer Lion, by the 
Grand Duke of Baden, ‘‘in recognition of his eminent ser- 
vices in behalf of German art in foreign countries.” 

—Arabi Pasha has been turned into an opera of the same 
name by an Italian composer. That is, if our Italian does 
not play us false in so understanding the title, ‘‘ Araby 
Pascii.” 

—Max Bruch, the well-known composer, who is to visit 
America in the spring, bas been appointed director of the 
Orchestral Union, Breslau, and will enter on bis duties next 
autump, after his American visit. 

—San Francisco is to have a monster musical festival in 
June, under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas. $10,- 
000 have already been guaranteed, and the success of the 
undertaking seems assured. 

—Arthur Sullivan is to be the conductor of the next Leeds 
(England) Festival, at which new works by the best of Eng- 
lish composers will be produced. The phenomenal young 
musician, Eugene d’Albert, has been invited to assist, but as 
yet has not signified his intention of accepting or refusing. 





Art Notes.—To one who had the hardihood to bravethe sea 
of feminine humanity that assembled in the gallery of the 
Union League Club on the Ladies’ Dey of two weeks since, 
the collection of pictures there assembled had considerable to 
interest and instruct. Although composed chiefly of works 
by foreign artists, there was still a sprinkling of native 
American talent, recognizable immediately when one’s eye 
met the misty golden atmosphere of Bierstadt and Gifford, 
even before their names were seen. A notable work of the 
Americans was Mr. E. A. Abbey’s ‘‘ Autumn,” a young girl 
in quaint costume sauntering through uutumn woods, the 
whole picture being a perfect harmony of the low tones of 
brown and green that characterize this season. This was the 
original of the engraving which appeared as a frontispiece 
in a recent number of ‘‘Harper’s Magazine.” Of the foreign 
artists’ that which received the largest share of attention, 
perhaps, was the spirited and moving canvas by Detaille, 
‘* Prussian Cuirassiers Attacking a French Provision Traiu, 
1870.” It is a finished representation of a most stirring inci- 
dent in the late Franco-Prussian War, and secured a special 
amoupt of masculine attention. Near this hung Gérome’s 
‘*L’Eminence Grise” (His Gray Eminence), which is famil- 
iar ia photographs and engravings, and in the haughty figure 
of the monk descending, and the group of cringing courtiers 
ascending the imperial staircase, gives vividly an insightinto 
the character, personal and popular, of the famous Pére 
Joseph, the confidant of both Louis XIII. and Cardinal 
Richelieu. Two portraits by Hubert Herkomer, the English 
artist at present sojourning in New York city, attracted con- 
siderable notice, especially the portrait of Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, which was painted for the Lotos Club. 

—It is said that the recent silver wedding celebration in 
Germany called out a display of gold and silver embroidery 
work on costumes which was beyond all precedent in the 
court of Berlin. Over thirty pounds of gold thread were 
used on come of the court trains, the most costly being that 
of a royal lady who appeared with a train of flame-colored 
satin covered with a renaissance design worked in gold, 
copper-colored, and iridescent beads. Another is described 
as ‘‘a train of sky-blue violet, made fora princess, which 
bears hundreds of her escutcheons worked in silver; while a 
third is sprinkled with embroidered rose-leaves, each support- 
ing & raised jeweled butterfly.” Apparently the {art of gor- 
geous dressing as practiced in the sixteenth century is not 
dead yet. 

—From July 1 to October 15, 1883, there is to be an inter- 
national art exhibition held in the Glass Palace at Munich. 
In selection of works and assignment of prizes no special 
reference will be made to nationality, and all will hold equal 
chances of success. Here now is an opportunity for Ameri- 
can artists to compete with those of foreign birth, and to find 
a market for their artistic productions. 

—The equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington at Hyde 
Park Corner, London, was successfully lewered on January 
24, by means of hydraulic rams, {rem the arch on which it 


has stood since September, 1846. 

—The ‘‘ Sanitary Engineer” says that the lighting of the 
Royal Library at Brussels by electricity is reported not to 
have been eucceseful. The flickering of the lamps was found 
very trying to the sight. 

—The reries of lectures on astronomy delivered at the 
Church of the Strangers, by Prof. Young, was ended on 
Wednesday, February 7, by the lecture on ‘‘ Fixed Stars 
and Nebule.” The course has been successful, and in one 

at least demonstrates the harmovious side of science 


ond religion. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any eubject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply eiher 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


What is the right interpretation of Jas. v.. 14? If to be intepre- 
ted literally, why is it ignored generally by Christians of the present 
time ? SUBSCRIBER. 

New YORK. 

The best commentators differ, Some deny the literal and 
find only a spiritual reference: the sickness is of the soul, 
the healing is a recovery from sin, and the passage takes its 
place with the connected verses (7-13, 19-20) as one of a 
series of precepts relative to Christian character. We outline 
@ preferable view. Medical science, as we now have it, 
scarcely existed in those days. Often persons untaught and 
irresponsible prescribed for their sick neighbors: a common 
remedy was the application of oil. Thus the Apostolic pre- 
cept was not that medication should be disused, and a relig- 
ious rite substituted ; but that the usual remedy should be 
accompanied with prayer by the ministers of the church,who 
were to apply the ojl in the name of the Lord Jesvs. To this 
prayer—the prayer of faith—the promise was appended; 
with the understanding that faith would not attempt dicta- 
tion to Ged, and would involve submission to his manifest 
will. Weare to understand the promise as implying that 
such faith, showed by the sick man and his Christian 
visitors, might be expected to bring sueh healing as medi- 
cines alone could not secure. For with the bodily healing— 
perhaps contributing to that by natural laws—there was to 
be also the healing of the soul. 

Not holding ourselves slavishly bound by the letter of such 
& precept, we ought yet to receive and act on its spirit. This 
would involve—under our changed circumstances—that 
Christians should avail themselves of the best attainable 
medical help in care of grievous sickness, and should not 
fail to take remedial measures ‘‘in the name of the Lord ;” 
i. e., in faith or submissive trust; and that this faith should 
be fostered and expressed through prayer by those who most 
fitly represent the Christian fellowship in which the sufferer 
stands. 


A company of men form a Mutual Life Insurance Society (clergy- 
men to the number of 200), no limitations as to age, medical exam- 
ination, etc. After the basis is laid in this loose way, with probably 
300 members, many old, others infirm, etc., these men, alarmed at 
the course their charity is taking, engraft a business rule or two, 
limiting age of applicant to fifty years, and requiring medical ap- 
proval. What would be your judgment (1) as to the propriety of 
men who had climbed upon a raft to be saved, turning about to club 
off others? (2) Astothe probable end of such an organization? 
(3.) As to the jastness of blaming a younger man who had questioned 
the honesty and wisdom of the transaction, etc. ? W. EL P. 

On the above showing, which is all that we know of the 
case, our judgment is (1.) It is eminently proper that they 
saould ‘‘ club off” as many as possible from climbing on 
such a raft—proper because the raft gives no safety. Let 
them keep off as many as they can, and get off them- 
selves as soon as they can. (2.) The “‘ end of such 
an organization” is, to be broken off short. (3.) It is just 
to blame a young man or an old man who questions “ the 
honesty "’ of those whose views differ from his, unless he 
have proof of so severe a charge. Keep away from their 
raft; express your opinions of the raft ; but do not call the 
navigators by hard names. 





In column of Inquiring Friends or elsewhere please explain the 

distinction between the * Pilgrims ’’ and the “* Puritans.” 
D. B. H. 

The term Pilgrims is applied to the Congregational found- 
ers of Plymouth Colony, who were separatists from the State 
Church of England. The term Puritans is of wider applica- 
tion, and includes all who in the Church of England desired 
a reformation of the church and its restoration to a purer 
and more apostolical mode of polity and worship. A large 
number of them for a time were not separatists from the 
Church of England. This was true of the Massachusetts 
colony when they came to this country, as they declared in 
their manifesto. Afterward, from their own study of the 
Bible, and in consultation with the Plymouth church, they 
adopted the Congregational polity. The Plymouth Pilgrims 
were in advance of the Massachusetts colony as to liberty of 
conscience, and enacted no intolerant and persecuting laws. 


Please give me at your earliest convenience the name of the best 
book treating on ‘‘ Fruit Farming ” on the Pacific coast, or if an 
article is written recently in any of the papers, such as “ Scribner’s 
Monthly,” or ** Tribune” extras. 

Respectfully yours, Ww.G. 





RockKFoRD, Ili. 


Downing’s ‘‘ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America” treats of 
the culture, management and propagation of the fruit trees 
of America, with descriptive,lista of the leading varieties, with 
400 outline illustrations of fruit. Price $5.00. ‘‘ Thomas's 
American Fruit Culturist” is a guide in the management of 
the garden and orchard, fully illustrated, price $3. There 
are a number of special works, as ‘' Fallen’s Grape Cultur- 
ist,” ‘“‘ Fallen’s Strawberry Culturist,” 25 cents, and ‘‘ Small 
Fruit Culturist,” $1.50, by the same excellent writer. The 
peach is covered by Fulton’s ‘‘ Peach Culture,” $1.50, Hus- 
mann's ‘‘ American Grape Growing,” $1.50 ; White’s ‘‘ Cran- 
berry Culture,” $1.25. We knqw of no work devoted specially 
to the growing of fruit in ground on the Pacific coast. 


Please give me, in your correspondence column, directions for 
making an incubator for hatching chickens; also for making a 
** mother” to brood the chicks. Yours traly, 

‘ Cc. B. 

It is difficult to make an incubator without infringing upon 
the rights of patentees, and therfore we advise all those who 
wish to batch eggs artificially to purchase incubators. The 
necessary rules and regulations for successful hatching usual- 
ly can be obteined with the incubator. 





Books and Authors. 


TEN BRINK'S EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE.' 


This is a book to read and study, and to add to our 
libraries with a sense of profound satisfaction. It is 
one of those genuine pieces of work which give a 
deeeper pleasure with a deeper knowledge. This age 
has seen the production of many works of the most 
thorough scholarship, but the presses teem with so 
many hastily-written books on literature that one 
greets with hearty delight a book which reveals on 
every page contac’ with original works, personal in- 
vestigation and research, and an easy mastery of the 
whole field of history traversed. There is a fascination 
about dealing with literature on its historical side 
which amateurs are unable to resist, and to such the 
early English, or, as we used to describe it before Mr. 
Freeman’s day, the Anglo-Saxon period, is specially 
dangerous. The race movements, the contacts of 
different nationalities, the interchange and mutual 
modification of meutal and moral conceptions, the 
slow growth of a language which was nourished out 
of the wealth of two vigorous tongues—these are 
themes which have the charm of rich historical asso- 
ciation and of noble historical progress. The field is 
at once so attractive and so remote that writers whose 
literary susceptibilities are in advance of their knowl- 
edge are constantly tempted to make themselves 
guides through a territory concerning which their 
information is just enough to conceal the snares 
which beset the investigator. It is an epoch of 
immense activity, a period of many and very great 
beginnings, but it is also an age or rather a series of 
ages of great difficulty and obscurity, presenting a 
great array of facts which do not readily fall into 
generalizations, and opening a great many questions 
which only the most thorough-going scholarship can 
venture to answer. 

Prof. Ten Brink has more than justified the claim 
which every writer oa our early literature pute 
forth; his book discloses that firm grasp of the 
subject and that attitude of studious alertness to 
obscure and forgotten influences which qualify him 
to speak with authority. He covers the whole pe- 
riod from the English settlement of England to the 
time of Wiclif, and yet his book conveys no impres- 
sion of sketchiness. It is, on the contrary, a work of 
singular condensation anil solidity, with a compact- 
ness not only of style but. of thought which separates 
it from most works of its kind. It is notable 
also for balance and proportion, for the admira- 
ble perspective preserved between the different 
stages of literary development and creation, and 
there is evident throughout the constructive skill 
of one who is master of his materials, who knows their 
relative values, and who can therefore use them in just 
and right relation to each other. Saxon, Celtic, and 
Norman influences are clearly discriminated, stages of 
separation and commingling indicated, the rise of dif- 
ferent forms of composition noted, the advance of 
thought and sentiment registered, the changes and 
evolution of language pointed out, the styles of indi- 
vidual writers characterized; in a word, the whole 
literary development of the English race before Wiclif 
is traced with a strong, vigorous hand, and presented 
in a clear and attractive manner. The work takes its 
place at once asa standard authority in this depart- 
ment. The translation is fluent and happy, and evi- 
dently faithful, and the publishers, to whom literary 
scholars in this country are indebted for so many pub- 
lications of the first importance, have laid the reading 
public under new obligations by this venture. 


A REVISED LEXICON.? 


The first edition of this standard lexicon appeared 
forty years ago. It was based originally on the Ger- 
man work of Francis Passow, but it has expanded to 
such an extent in this passage through seven editions, 
and represents now the best modern scholarship so 
thoroughly and widely, that the compilers have done 
well to omit the name of Passow from their title page. 
It has become a river fed by many rivulets of individ- 
ual scholarship rather: than the widening of a single 
rivulet into a wide stream. A work which has stood 
the test of forty years’ constant use at the hands of 
the best scholars here aud in Eogland needs little 
characterization of its many and acknowledged excel- 
lencies. It is sufficient to say that it is without doubt 
the best Greek—-English lexicon in our language, and 
that it is fully abreast of the best scholarship of the 
two countries. 





‘ Early English Literature. By Bervard Ten Brink. Translated 
from the German by Horace M. Kennedy. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

2A Greek Lexicon. Compiled by Henry George Liddell, D. D., and 
Robert Scott, D.D.; seventh edition ; revised and angmented through- 
out with the codperation of Professor Drisler, of Columbia College, 
N. ¥. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 
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Much of the best scholarly work of modern times 
has been done in philology in the direction of thorough- 
ness, accuracy, aud a mastery over the more obscure 
forms of speech. The Greek scholar of to-day stands 
far in advance of his predecessors of even fifty years 
ago, and the value of this edition lies in its adaptation 
of the new knowledge and its incorporation of the 
freshest results of investigation. The volume 
is reduced from 1865 to 1776 pages, but the pages 
are a little longer than those of the earliereditions, and 
with broad double columns, clearly printed on white 
paper, are very easy and comfortable for the eye. 
Professor Goodwin, of Harvard, and Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, of the Johns Hopkins University, are. undoubt- 
edly the best representatives in this country of ad- 
vanced philological study, and special acknowledge- 
ment of their labors in the preface indicates that, this 
new edition has had the work of the mort competent 
hands. Each of these philologists has contributed im- 
portant articles, and Professor Drisler has given the 
whole work the most thorough and painstaking revis- 
ion. The special features of the new edition are its 
full and thorough treatment of the history of roots 
and words, while the use of the radical sign fastens 
attention quickly upon the roots themselves. Typo- 
graphical errors which escaped observation in the 
earlier editions are corrected in this. The portion of 
the work which treats of comparative philology has 
been entirely recast, and embodies the results of mod- 
ern inquiry into the relations of the Greek language to 
its cognate tongues. The edition is a decided advance 
upon those that have gone before it, and must remain 
for a long time the standard in this department. The 
publishers have given it the most substantial binding, 
with that clearness of typography which is so essential 
in a Greek lexicon. 


The Art of Oratory, System of Delsarte. From the French 
of M. L’Abbe Delaumosne. By Francis A. Shaw. (Albany: 
Edgar 8. Werner.) Wedonot know how many American 
Orators are, or are likely to become, able to grasp the sys- 
tem which this little book presents. We should reckon but 
few, were we to commit the offense of judging the general 
lack by our own. But, avoiding this impropriety, we indi- 
cate the nature of the book by changing its title first to 
that which was given by its author—‘‘ Course of “sthetic 
Oratory ;” then to that which was suggested by its French 
editor, ‘‘ Philosophy of Oratorical Art;*’ oratorical art 
being further explained by him us ‘‘the sum total of rules 
and laws resulting from the reciprocal action of mind and 
body.” Delsarte’s disciples claim that he discovered and 
formulated the essential laws of all art, giving wathetic 
science the precision of mathematical. If this be so we are 
surprised that he did not discover among the “essential 
laws” one which would make it impossible to put a philose- 
phy 60 profound, with a range of applications so unlimited, 
into a form fit for learners, in 165 pages. ‘he attempt at 
this gives the treatise the effect of conducting the reader 
along a path wrapped in mists, whence are occasional 
glimpses of beautiful and majestic scenery. The style is 
exclamatory, and the arrangement is not systematic; yet the 
analysis and classification of forms is scientific io a high 
degree—refined, we must think, beyond any practical reach 
in art. Thus: ‘‘We can say—‘ It is pretty, this little dog!’ 
in 675 different ways.” There are “‘ eighty-one expressions of 
the eye,” ‘* We finally determine and class precisely 5,000,000 
movements of the different agente cf the arm. This would 
seem enormous; but it is nothing at all; it is childlike 
simplicity. The elements being known, the process is always 
the same.” ‘' There are twenty-seven sorts of affirmation” 
by the hand. In all this is revealed a man, not possessing a 
theory, but possessed by atheory. Lest these extracts give 
a@ wrong idea of the book, we hasten to say that the sys- 
tem, as given, selects what seemed to the author the more 
practical points, and presents these in manageable form to 
the student. Through all the philosophic maze there flash 
bright gleams of instruction, there appear strong natural 
foundatious, and there are furnished very many and very 
helpful lessons and hints for common use. While few may 
follow the author into all his theoretic attenuations, many 
will be stirred by the singularity of his method to give heed 
to their expressions of their thoughts, making use of his 
practical directions. The treatise will repay study, by 
reason of the revelation which it makes of a profound moral 
enthusiasm, referring all beauty to its Divine source, recog- 
nizing no art that is not the effectof a pure reciprocating 
action between the soul of man in which God speaks, and 
the system of outward things through which God speaks. 
Delsarte, who was a devout and earnest man, died in 1871 at 
the age of 60, leaving a gracious memory. His philosophy 
had a charm for many gifted minds. Madame Sontag, 
Rachel, Gounod, Pére Hyacinthe, Steele, Mackaye, and many 
others of note among orators, clergymen, actors, singers, 
were his pupils. Edwin Forrest and the Rev. W. R. Alger 
have recorded their judgment, not only as we have done 
above—that his system had decided practical value—but that 
as a philosophy of oratorical and dramatic expression it 
is the grandest, the most comprehensive, and the most bene- 
ficial, ever given to the world. 


England in the Eighteenth Century. By William E. H. 
Lecky. Vols. iii. andiv. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
The American reader will naturally turn first to the chapters 
in these two volumes which give an account of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and of the political movements and measures 
which led up to it. The view is English, and will hardly be 
in all respects satisfactory to the American reader; but it is 





calm, candid and dispassionate. Itis not quite easy to tell 
whether Mr. Lecky agrees with Lord Chatham and the Amer- 
icans that in a free country taxes are agrant by the peop’e to 
the government, and therefore the tax must always be voted 
by the people, never imposed upon them. But he states the 
argument forcibly, and in the words of its ablest advocate, 
the elder Pitt. He also puts the responsibility for the folly 
of English legislation which hastened the separation of the 
American colonies from Great Britain where it belongs, in 
the wrong-headedness of George III. He is, however, better in 
his portrayal of English sentiment and political opinion than 
in his analysis and interpretation of the feeling in the colo- 
nies. Undoubtedly sordid motives conspired with nobler ones 
in the protests against the Stamp act andthe tea duty; but 
the case was simply the common one of the conscience 
aroused through the pocket; undoubtedly in the mobs which 
tarred and feathered obnoxious Tories, burnt the Gaspee, 
aud the like, there was not much more to be commended 
than in other like acts of mob violence, when passions are 
inflamed and cool heads have aot yet been found to harness 
the passion and control and direct it. But the simple fact 
that the British soldiers who shot down the women and 
children in the streets of Boston were defended by such 
patriots as John Adams, and acquitted in colonial courts and 
by colonial juries, shows that the spirit of self-control was 
the dominant spirit in New England, and the mobs were 
episodes—foam thrown up by the strong current when it 
struck against obstacles in its pathway. Mr. Lecky shows 
rare power in his analysis of individual character. His 
picture of Benjamin Franklin is admirable, and his portrayal 
of Washington no American could desire to improve. 


The Surgeon's Stories: Age of Gustaf Adolf. By Z. Tope- 
lius. (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) This is the first of 
a series of six volumes which are to contain translations of 
the historical tales of the Finnish novelist Topelius. These 
stories are connected together on the slight thread of the per- 
sonality of a surgeon who is supposed to have gone through 
the wars and to be able to speak of much from his own expe- 
rience. Six great epochs of Swedish history are presented in 
& pictorial and picturesque manner, with enough of historical 
verity to give the work something more than the value of a 
mere romance. Topelius has a high reputation in Sweden as 
an accomplished and charming writer, and many of his 
stories exhibit a very considerable dramatic power. The 
interest is admirably sustained throughout, and the reader is 
presented with a constantly shifting series of pictures in 
which noted characters move with something of the reality 
which belongs to the best work in romance. The series will 
be looked for with great interest and be a valuable addition to 
theliterature which translation is giving us from the best 
works of other nations. 


Egypt: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By G. 
Ebers. Translated from the German by Clara Bell. With 
an introduction and notes by 8. Birch, D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Vol. Il. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) The second volume of 
this sumptuous work is in every way a worthy companion of 
its predecessor. It comes down to modern times, gives some 
account of the regeneration of Egypt, and the life of the 
people, and devotes one chapter to a full survey of and in- 
quiry into Egyptian antiquities. The only criticism one can 
make upon the book is that the size of the volume, rendered 
necessary by the illustrations, makes it difficult to handle, so 
that there is danger that it may relapse into a mere parlor 
picture-book ; whereas its letter-press, by one of the most 
distinguished Egyptian scholars of our day, makes it proba- 
bly the first among descriptive books of that ancient empire. 
We wish it were practicable to issue such a work as this in a 
double form: as an octavo for the reading matter, as a port- 
folio for the illustrations. Why not? 


A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by 
Philip Schaff. Volume Ill. The Epistles of Paul. This 
volume contains contributions by Drs. Schaff and Riddle, of 
this country, and Drs. David Brown, Lumby, Dods, Plumptre, 
and Dykes, of England. The volume possesses in general 
the same characteristics as the preceding volumes in the 
same eeries. We may say in general of this work that its 
chief value is that of presenting in compact and attractive 
form those views of New Testament interpretation and exe- 
gesis common in orthodox circles, the treatment being gen- 
erally textual and somewhat minute and fragmentary, with 
an occasional excursus. The general treatment of Paul and 
hie Epistles is of a conventional type, which, as the readers 
of The Christian Union know, The Christian Union regards 
as inadequate and partial, and therefore unsatisfactory. 


Miss Leighton's Perplexiiies. By Alice UC. Hall. (New 
York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert.) This is a sweet, pure 
story, much above the average merit, true to life, so full of 
complexities, but satisfactory in its final issue. The scene is 
laid in New York and in a beautiful summer home not far 
distant from the city. The character of Elsie Reade is unique, 
and drawn with delicate appreciation of the rare elements 
that constitute its strength. The effect of nature in her 
wildest moods, aud the power to express her turbulent emo- 
tions in passionate music, her suppressed affection and her 
guileless life draw to her the interest and love of the reader. 
The nobler forms of life are presented in the development of 
the story,and make it worthy of a place in the hands of those 
who enjoy life in the pages of fiction. Sympathy is quick- 
ened in the sorrows and joy is experienced in the triumph of 
deserving merit. 


Hand-books for Bible Classes. (Scribner, Welford & Co.) 
Three new volumes of these new hand-books are ‘‘ The Book 
of Joshua,” ‘‘The Epistle to the Hebrews,” and “‘ Sccttish 
Church History.” For the purpose for which these books 
are intended they are admirably adapted ; the book on Scot- 
tish church history will be of interest only to a limited class 
of readers in this country; the two Bible hand-books are 
useful additions to our library of Biblical literature. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

—‘' Hiawatha” has been translated into Greek. 

—Blanchard R. Jerrold is writing the life of Dore. 

—Prof. Dietrich, of Marburg, the well-known Orientalist, 
is dead. 

— Vegetarians will be glad to know that Sir Henry Thomp- 
son is preparing a work on “ Vegetarianism.” 

—An autograph book has been placed in the house in Had- 
dington where Mrs. Carlyle lived prior to her marriage. 

—S. E. Cassino & Co., of Boston, will shortly publish a 
translation of Ernst Haeckel’s latest work, an account of his 
travels in India. 

—A new volume of the delightful ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” 
(Henry Holt & Co ) is out, with the attractive title of ‘‘ Ger- 
aldine Hawthorne.” 

—‘* An Honorable Surrender,” by Mary Adams, just issued 
by Scribner, hardly justifies the anticipations which were 
aroused concerning it. 

—Dr. W. Rolertson Smith succeeds Professor E. H. Pal- 


mer, who was killed by the Arabs, in the professorship of 
Arabic at Cambridge University. 
—‘‘ Pericles, Prince of Tyre” and the ‘‘ Two Noble Kins- 


” 


men” are the latest additions to Rolfe’s plays of Sbhake- 
speare, which the Harpers are publishing. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have adde¢ to their beautiful Parch 
ment Series ‘‘The Imitation of Christ;" volume four of the 
Parchment Shakespeare has alsu appeared. 

—The first English subscriber to Prof. Child's collection of 
old Scotch and English ballads was Queen Victoria. The 
edition is limited to 1,000, two hundred and fifty of which go 
to England. 

—A work to be read with great interest, and which pos- 
sesses far more than ordinary importance, is the “ Life of 
Lord Lawrence,” by RK. Bosworth Smith, just issued by Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 

—As if the Irish troubles were not enough to distract 
England, Oscar Wilde has broken out in a new place, aud is 
about to inflict upon his suffering fellow countrymen his 
American experiences. 

—Mr. George W. Cable, the distinguished novelist, is now 
delivering a course of lectures at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. It is said that he intends to enter the lecture field. If 
80, he ought to have the most substantial success. 

—G. P. Putnam's Sons announce a “History of the 
Thirty Years’ War,” by Anton Gindely; ‘Italian Rambles,” 
by J. Jackson Jarves; and a collection of essays from such 
writers a3 Charles Lamb, De Quincey, Thackeray and Leigh 
Hunt. 

—Mr. Alexander Ireland's book on Emerson has already 
appeared in a second edition in England, and is said to be 
particularly rich in detail concerning Emerson's visits to 
that country. Will not some of our publishers bring out an 
American edition ? 

—D. Appleton & Co. have reissued John Esten Cooke's 
pictureeque and powerful story, ‘‘ The Virginia Comedians; 
or, Old Days in the Old Dominion.” This is one of the most 
effective reproductions of Southern life in our literature, and 
its appearance in a new form is timely. 

—The ‘‘Woman’s Journal,” sets an example to its sex 
which is worthy of allcommendation. It has just appear- 
ed in a new dress, and it notes the fact that it has changed its 
dress only twice in thirteen years. This fact alone ought to 
secure for it the subscription of every gentleman in the 
country. 

—T. Whittaker will bring out an American edition of the 
Rey. Jos. A. Beet’s Commentaries on Romans and Corinth- 
ians, two works which have been strongly commended by 
such men as Bishop Ellicott, Dean Perowne, Canon Farrar, 
and Dr. Van Oosterzee. Both are in Profs. Schaff and 
Brown's theological course of reading, recently printed in the 
** Critic.” 

—The new edition of Haydn's “ Dictionary of Dates,” 
which Harpers have just issued, is not only a valuable ad- 
vance on the earlier editions of the work, but is a sub- 
stantial and handsome piece of book-making. Mr, George 
Cary Eggleston, who has done the work of revision, has 
done it thoroughly. 

—Dr. Newman Smyth's translation of Dorner ‘‘ On the 
Future State,” has been issued by Charles Scribner's Sons, and 
ought to be widely read to counteract the erroneous state- 
ments which have been recently made by Mr. Cook and others 
eoncerning Dorner’s eschatology. The work has an admira- 
ble introduction from Dr. Smith. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have added to the growing list 
of birthday books an attrective little volume made up of 
selections from Lowell. It is needless to say that Lowell is 
one of these poets whose wealth of imagination makes it an 
easy matter to select something good for every day in the 
year and still leave an ample margin for unused material. 

—One of the most interesting features of the March num- 
ber of the ‘‘North American Review” is a symposium on 
educational needs, furnished by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Profes- 
sor Adler, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, and President Thomas 
Hunter. What Dr. Hall has to say is said with characteris- 
tic thoroughness and intelligence, and the symposium ought 
to be read by every teacher in the country. 

—The recent biography of Mrs. Prentiss gives the following 
interesting account of her literary habits. ‘'The ‘ four little 
books’ afford a good illustration of the ease and rapidity with 
wkich she composed. When once she had fixed upon a sub- 
ject, her pen almost flew over the paper. Scarcely ever did 
she hesitate for a thought or for the right words to'express it. 
Her manuscript rarely showed any erasure or any change 
whatever. She generally wrote on a portfolio, holding it 
upon her knees. Her pen seemed to be a veritable part of 
herself ; and the instant it began to move her face glowed 
with eager and pleasurable feeling. ‘A kitten (she wrote to 
a@ maiden friend), a kitten without a tail to play with, a 
mariner without a compass, a bird without wings, a woman 
without a husband (and fifty-five at that!), furnish faint 
images of the desolation of my heart without a pen.” 
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A NOVEL INVENTION. 


This is an astonishing age, but who would 
have dreamed that among its other wonders 
would be a barrel without staves or hoops! 
Nevertheless here it is, the work of Mr. 
Mark L. Deering, mechanical engineer, 
Cleveland, O. The material he uses to make 
this seamless barrel is wood pulp, an article 
for making paper. A certain amount of 
this pulp is placed in an iron cylinder, the 
inside of which is shaped exactly like @ 
barrel. ‘This cylinder is made to revolve by 
an ingenious arrangement both ways ; that is, 
the ordinary way that a barrel would revolve, 
and revolve at the same time head over 
head at right angles, at about one hundred 
revolutions a minute. The centrifugal force 
of this double revolution throws the palp 
equally in every direction, spreading it, so to 
speak, equally all over the inside surface of 
the cylinder. After being revolved in this 
manuer for threc or four minutes, air is 
then pumped thiough the bung (which is 
made tight around the pipe conveying 
the air) till a pressure of one hundred 
pounds to the inch is obtained. This 
is done without a cessation of the move- 
ment of the revelving cylinder. The pres- 
sure of this air squeezes all the water in the 
pulp through the brass lining of the cylinder, 
which is perforated with minute holes, and is 
carried away in the grooyes of the iron cylin- 
der. After being revolved for three minutes 
under this pressure, the two halves of the 
cylinder are opened and a perfectly shaped 
barrel is taken out all complete, with heads in» 
which is laid aside for twenty-four hours for 
the purpose of being seasoned, when it is then 
placed in a drying-room, heated by steam to 
160 degrees of heat, and kept there for about 
three days, when it is taken out all finished 
for the market. It should have been stated 
that the pulp is prepared with a certain com- 
pound for the purpose of making the barrel 
perfectly oil tight. It should be borne in 
mind that oil will leak where water will not, 
and owing to the action of dampness and 
heat the ordinary oil barrel will leak sooner 
or later, thus causing a Joss of oil to a greater 
or less degree. This wood pulp barrel never 
can leak, owing to the character of the com- 
pound entering into its manufacture, and 
also owing to there being no staves to shrink. 
This is an invaluable advantage, for it will 
save to those engaged in the petroleum trade 
thousands of barreis of oil annually. In ad- 
dition to this advantage of tightness is the 
extraordinary cheapness with which it can be 
made, which will enable it to take the place 
of the ordinary oak barrel. It bids fair to 
become used entirely in the oil business. A 
company composed of well-known business 
men has been organized and incorporated, and 
the stock all taken, for the purpose of going 


‘largely into the business of manufacturing 


this seamless barrel. Works will be erected 
of sufficient capacity for turning out several 
thousand a day. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


[The receipt of ai! new publications delivered at 
he Editortal Rooms of this vaper will be acknowl- 
edged in ita earlicet subsequent iseue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
motesion in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


D. APPLETON & Co., N, Y. 

“Shakespeare’s Works, Vol. IV.” Twelfth Night, 
The Winter’s Tale, Life, and Death of King John. 

“Of the Imitation of Christ.” By Thomas a 
Kempis. 

“ Virginia Comedians.” By Jonn Esten Cooke. 

International Scientific Series, ‘* The Science of 
,Olitics.””. By Amos Sheldon. 

** Hygiene for Girls.” By I. P. Davis. 

** Landmarks of English Literature.” By Henry 
Nicholl. 

Funk & Waena.ts, N. Y. 

“Henry Ward Beecher.” Edited by Lyman 
Abbott. 

* Critical and Exegetical Handbook of the Book 
of Acts.” By Heinrich A. W. Meyer. 

Hapgrer & Brotuers, New York. 

“Tim and Tip; or, The Adventures of a Boy 
and a Dog.’ By James Otis. ” 

** English Literature in the Eighteenth Century.’ 
By Thomas Sargeant Perry. 

“Shandon Bells.”” By William Black. 

Hoveutoy, Mirruin & Co., Boston. 

The Lowel! Birthday Book. 

American Statesmen Series, “James Monroe.” 
By Daniel C, Gilman, 

Henry Hott & Co. 
** Geraldine Hawthorne.” by Beatrice May Butt. 
Macniveran & Waxrrace, Edinburgh. 
“ The Lamb of God.” By W. Robertson Nicholl. 
Cuas. ScRrBNER's Sons, N, Y. 

“Ice Pack and Tundra.” By William H. Gil- 
man, 

* Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley.” By 
George Granville Bradley. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


artes Serbners Sons 


NEW BOOKS, 








i. 


In Preas for Immediate Publication. 


Life of Lord Lawrence. By RB. Bos- 
worth Smith, M. A. Late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, assistant master at Harrow School; author 
of ‘* Carthage and the Cartbaginians,” ‘‘ Rome 
and Carthage,’’etc. With maps and portraits, % 
vols., 8vo, $5. 

This book contains the most vivid, full, and au- 
thentic account of the suppression of the Indian 
Mntiny, from the pont of view =< one of the great 
actors in Indiau affairs, and from sources never 
hitherto open tothe public. Iti+ also the life of one 
of the most heroic and genuipve characters of the 
times in which we live. Mr. Bosworth Smith has 
siven, in this biowraphy. a record worthy «f itssub- 
= He bas writtn witha noble enthusiasm; and 

his book, in genuine human interest, in historical 
importance, ana in hey | workmanship, is not 

— to any biography that has appeared in recent 

es. 


II. 


On the Desert. With a Brief Review of 
Recent Events in Egypt. By Rev. Henry M, 
Field, D.D., author of “ From the Lakes of Kil- 
larney to the Golden Horn,” and “ From Egypt 
to Japan.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a map, $2. 


IL. 


Ice-Pack and Tundra. An Account of 
the Search for the Jeannette and a Sledge Jour- 
ney through Siberia. By William H. Wilder, 
correspondent of the New York Herald with 
the Rodgers Search Expedition; author of 
“Schwatka’s Search.” 1 vol., 8vo., with maps 
and illustrations, $4. 

Fv. 

Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley. By George Granville Bradley, 
D D., Dean of Westminster, Honorary Fellow 
of University College, Oxford, 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


¥. 
Newman Smyth's Reply to Joseph Cook. 


Dorner on the Future State. Being 
a Translation of the Section of his System of 
Christian Doctrine, comprising the Doctrine of 
the Last Things. With an introduction and n otes 
By Newman Smyth, D.D., author of ** Old Faiths 
in New Light,” ‘** The Orthodox Theology of To- 
day,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


VE 

Final Causes. By Pau! Janet, Member of 
the French Academy. Transl»ted from the Sec- 
ond Edition of the French, with Preface, by Rob- 
ert Flint, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50, 

Vil. 

The Religions of the Ancient 
World, including Egypt, Assyria, and Baby- 
lonia, Persia, India, Phoenicia, Etruria, Greece, 
Rome. By George Rawlinson, M.A., author of 
** the Origin of Nations,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 


VIII. 


Short Studies on Creat Subjects. 

By James Anthony Froude, M.A. Fourwn Series, 

1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 

ConTENTs : Life and Times of Thomas Becket— 
The Oxford Counter-Reformation—Origin and Cel- 
sus—A Cagliostro of the Second Oentury—Cheneys 
and the House ef Russell—A Siding at a Railway 
Station. 

5%. 


Energy: Efficient and Final Cause. 
(Philosopiic Series No. 11.) By James McVosh 
D.D., LL.D, 1 vol, 12mo, paper, 50 ets. 


x. 


Socrates: A translation of the Apology, 
Crito, and parts of the Phedo of Plato. Con- 
taining the Defense of Socrates, his last Teach- 
ings, and his Thoughts on Immortality and the 
Future State of the Soul, An Introduction by 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University. 
1 vol. 12mo. A NBW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
paper, 50 cents. 


XI. 


A Complete Concordance to the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament, embracing 
the Marginal Readings of the English Revisere, 
as well as those of the American Committee. By 
John Alexander Thoms. Published under the 
authorization of Oxford and Cambridge Univers- 
ities. 1 vol. 8vo, $2 50. 


XIL 
Bibliotheca Theologica. A Select and 
Classified Bibliography of T'neology and General 
Religious Literature. By John F. Hurst, D.D., 
LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo, $3.00. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 & 745 BROADWAY, New York. 








3d Edition Nearly Ready. 


GESTA CHRISTI, 


OR, A HISTORY OF HUMANE 
PROGRESS UNDER CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By C. L. Brace. 1 
vol. octavo, $2.50. 


ENGLISH NOTICES. 

British Quarterly: ‘‘We are not aware of any 
work so wide in scope and so well condensed on the 
whole as is the present volume. Mr. Brace has pre- 
sented in very clear, vigo: ous terms the remarkable 
process by which public morals were aided by the 
action ofthe Church. Few readers, we think, will 
deny his sincerity and high intent, his extensive 
reading, and his grasp of the subject.” 

London Christian Leader says: ‘‘It is assurediy 
one of noblest books we have received. It is a 
perfect Cyclopedia of the best achievements of 
Christianity.” 

London Morning Post: ‘*‘ The skilland industry 
with which Mr. Brace has gleaned and sorted the 
vast accumulation of msterial here gathered to- 
gether is not only praiseworthy, but even in acer- 
tain sense wonderful. He has a complete mastery 
of his subject, and many chapters in the book are of 
exceeding value and iuterest.” 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED. 


Introduction to Christian Theology. 


Comprising: I. A General Introduction. II. 
The Special Introduction; or, The Pro- 
legomena of Systematic Theology. By 
Henry B. SmituH, D.D. Edited by Prof. 
Wm. 8. Karr, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 
(Uniform with ‘ Lectures on Apologetics,” 
by the same author, same price. ) 


A NEW VOLUME---CLERICAL LIBRARY. 


OUTLINES OF 8ERMONS ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By many different clergy- 
men. 1 vol., crown 8yo, $1.50. 


3d EDITION OF 
OUTLINES OF SERMONS ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 1 vol., $1.50. 
** The best thoughts of the best religious writers 


of the day are here furnished in a condensed form 
and at a very moderate price.” 


Copies sent post-paid, on receipt of price by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. ¥. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
JAMES MONROE. 


By D. C. Gitman, President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Voi. VI. of ‘“* American Statesmen” 
Series. 16mo. gilt top. $1.25, 

The biography of President Monroe has never be- 
fore been written ; and in this book Mr. Giiman 
produces no small smount of fresh material for 
elucidating the history of our government at a time 
when several importaat questions, notably the Mon- 
roe doctrine, were engaging public attention. The 
book contains so much that is new, and is so well 
written, thatitis one of the most valuable velumes 
in the series of ‘‘ American Statesmen." 

RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 

Vo!.III. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 

and THE SNOW IMAGE. 

Vol. 1V. A WONDER-BOOK, TANGLEWOOD 
TALES, and GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR. 
Each containing an Introductory Note by Mr. 
George P. Lathrop, author of “ A Study of 
Hawthorne,” an original full-page Etching, and 
a Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo, gilt top. $3 

a volume, 


LOWELL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of James Russell Lowell for every 
day of the year. With a portrai: of Mr. Low- 
ell and twelve Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, 
tastefully stamped, $1.00; full calf, or seal 
limp, $3.50. 

This book is prepared on the same plan which has 
proved s0 acceptable in the Longfellow, Emerson, 
and Whittier Birthday Books. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAK- 
FAST TABLE. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Carefully revised, and 
containing a new Preface. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top. $2.00. 


*," For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


His Sermons are published in large, clear type, in 
the weekly pamphlet **PLYMOUTH PULPIT.” 
Of all Newsdealers, 7 (ents. By the year, $2. 
Clergymen and Theological students, $1.70. 

FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New Yorx. 


“Of the three hundred give but three,” 














The Finest Cards ever Issued 


r 
KET of FRUIT —Pea hes Prams. * Grapes and 
Oberries—very natural aud from o rigiual designs. 
Full size. Mailed on recsipt of 9 cevts each, or 15 
cents the pair, in stamps. Mention this paper. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 110 Wcoster St., N.Y, 


J . 

The Russian Empire. 

HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

By Joun Geppix, F. R. G. 8., author of ** Lake 
Regions in Central Africa,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
beveled, with maps, $2.00. 

Mr. Geddie has added with eo much painstaking 
and skill to his own personal observations the infor. 
metion gathered from many authentic sources.— 
[The Congregationaitst, Boston. 

The writer has thrown over its pages a charm far 
above that of romance.—[V. ¥. Odserver. 

The writer tells his story with remarkable vivid- 
ness and picturesque power. —[7'he Christian Union. 

It is presented in a pleasant style, and the volume 
is one which = supply a real want.—[7he Church 
man, New Yo 

His book is a supplied with _—_. It haa, too, a 
good index.—[The Advance, Chic: 

Mr. Geddie describes the peed with pietur- 
eequeness and force.—[Bostun Sunday Glo 

Mr. Geadie’s book is a viluable contribution to 
Ruasisn history brought ‘aoun to the present day.— 
The Dial, Chicago. 

*,” For sale by the principal booksellers, or will be 
forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


THOMAS-NELSON: & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 
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A MILLION A WEEK! 


TO THE BUSINESS PUBLIC —The eubjoined 
table shows the total a of the several edi- 
tions of THE SUN for 1882, as compared with the 
corresponding figures of the preceding pear: 


1889 1881. 
DAILY, ae th wert DAILY. BO701. 161 
SUNDAY, 7,414,114 Y, 7.037.604 
WEEELY, 3,443, 260 | WEEKLY, 3,498,154 


Total, 55.536,030| Total, 50,236,919 


Five million more SUNS were bongbt and read in 
$82 than in 1881. he average circulation of the 
severa’ editions during the whole of the past year was, 








? 
aan SUN has advertising space to se)]. From its 
—— form an advert'sement in THE SUN is more 
y seen then in the blanket sheets, hence a few 
ines in ita columns will serve to attract the widest 
attention. A five-line advertisement in THE SUN, 
costing on] two dollars, reaches over half a million 
readers. his is unguestionab'y the cheapest and 
most efficient mode attaining puv'icity aud pro- 
curing customers anywhere obtainable. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 

In Deity ond Sunday Editions the price of adver- 
tising is ah Cents por Awate Line. rand Pitty 
Eighty Oents. Reading Notices One sone. and 
Cents on third page, and Two DoUars and F: 
on first and second paces per Agate line. 

In Weekly Edition the price is Fifty Cents pee line 
of Awate space, without extra charve for large t: aR. 
For preferred positions Seventy-five Cents to e 
Dollars per line. 

THE SUN, 166, 168, and 170 NASSAU ST.,N.Y.CITY 


School Music! 
NOWHERE ELSE 


than in the establishment of Otrver Drrson & Co. 
are pub!ished so large,eo useful, so varied, 80 brill- 
iant and every way satisfactory a set of MUSIC 

BUOKS for 





Schools, Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges. 


We here mention as among hundreds of others. 
our SONG B LLs, 60 cts., for Common Sehona, 
by L. V. pA at Wt" Yavorite, and one tha 
my peraniveraally eed. The older books, GOLD- 

.» by Perkins, eR RY 


CHIMES, 5u'cts., by Hy Big ere, DAVE & 
pate Renwtation and are always i demand. Send 
or 


The Welcome Chorus, 81, by Tilden, fy 
School Choir, $1, and Hourlof Singing. 8 

merson and Tilden, “y* .Wreath, $1, 
Perkins, Song Kcebo, AY. cts., by Perkins, on 
Scheel | Boog Book, by_ Everest, are all 
good and successful esiuections! for Hieu and Nos- 
MaL ey Send for liste ! 


Wellesley College Collection, | $1, by Morse, 
Vocal Echoes, $1, Choice Trios, #1, by Tilden, 
are new and first-ciass collections for } 4 Voices. 


Five Hundred Instructors for all Instruments, 


including p.. wor'd-fam.us Richardsen’s New 
Mest for Fianotorte, $3.25. and many thou- 

ds of Songs iceernpey ready for the Music 
Department tof f Seminaries and Colleges. send for 
lists. Any book mailed for retail! price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Kaster Sunday 


The G Gates of Da aY.<A new and supertor 

th appropriate Scripta ons, 

Bon written exorensly te r the cocasion. by Rev. 
6 pages. 


WRY. 
"be $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by mail. 








Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 7. 


A fine collection of Carols by favorite authors. 8 pp. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by mail. 





A full Catalogue of Easter Caro! and 
yee BBY AL -Fiaceaaaaee 





BIGLOW & MAIN 
16 East Ninth street, ine 
NEW YORE, | CHICAGO, 
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financial and Ansurance. 


THE WEEK. 

Perhaps there never was a season in 
which the longing for the adjournment 
of thé National Legislature was more 
universal or genuine. It is so clear that 
our Congress is wholly incapacitated to 
deal, on their merits, with great com- 
mercial and financial questions, involving 
a study and comprehension of economic 
science, that the general feeling aims at 
getting rid of the agitation attending the 
trifling policy which is practiced at 
Washington. What sort of a tariff bill 
can a legislative body enact which is 
simply bartering between the sections 
and trying to balance the political 
chances? What is the good of enacting 
any at all, by such manipulation? For 
nearly or quite three months, our 
whole commercial welfare has been 
threatened by the hopes and fears 
attending such proposed legislation; hun- 
dreds of commercial firms and enter- 
prises have failed or gone into liquida- 
tion, under the pressure of suspense and 
doubt which have paralyzed their ener- 
gies and crippled their markets. What 
is likely to come of all this? Probdbly 
no change in the tariff at all, with an 
even chance of no legislation modifying 
the Internal Revenue, and no step taken 
to suppress the coinage of useless silver 
dollars worth eighty-three cents in the 
silver market, although 93,000,000 of 
them are already stored away in the Na- 
tional vaults, as uscless as so much lead. 
It sometimes seems to the common-sensed 
business man as if, for any practical 
or useful purpose, the latter day National 
Legislature is a national curse, especially 
asitis now constituted, three-quarters 
made up of trading politicians, who 
would find it hard outside of politics to 
obtain, either by intelligence or honesty, 
a fair livelihood. Weare glad that this 
and the following week will have an end 
with the present body of so-called legis— 








lators at Washington, when we may) 


look for a general improvement in all 
trades, for we are of the opinion that 





withstanding the United States Treasury 
has absorbed about $2,000,000 of specie 
and legal tenders. The Bank Statement 
reflects this absorption as follows: 


Loans increase.........0..s0.0: .$2,032,<00 
Specie decrease............2..: 1,495,000 
Legal tenders decrease......... 1,330,200 
Deposits decrease............... 1,437,500 
Reserve decrease,............ 2,465,823 


Leaving about $1,200,000 excess re- 
serve above legal requirements. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1882, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1882, to 3lst December, 
$4,412,693 58 
1,516,844 85 
$5,929,538 43 


Premiums on Policies not marke 
off lst January, 1882.............. 


Total Marine Premiums.... 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 31st December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid ms © the —_—_— 





same period.. .. $2,013,767 35 
Returns of — ——- 

miums and 

Expenses... . $823,304 50 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.; 
United States and State of New 


York Stock, City, Bank and other 

TREES IIIA TS $8,974,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

WE ccc teiuensecncoatacnnenaeens 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at 531,118 15 


Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 


1,725,575 02 
Cash in Bank 364 


23 85 


re $13,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 


| thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 


after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease.. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 


| the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


—o— 
this is the only obstacle in the way of 
the return ft rosperous to he TRUSTEES: 
The ficods oa the Ohio River havel aega beam, {Rt Soars, 
e oods on e bio iver ave, W. HH. MOORE, . JOHN IOTE 

subsided, and the damage is found to| LEWIS GURTIS ADOLPH LEMO OYN 

: OHAS, H. RUSSELL, ROBT. - MINI UR 
be, a8 in like cases, less than | JAMES Low OH AS. E ARSHALL, 


was anticipated it would be. 
ceipt of breadstuffs at the principal | 


Western marts is increasing, the North- | BENS Ht 
west has largely broken the snow block- | 
ade, and the railways in that section are | THO 


improving in earnings, while the Eastern 
roads to the seaboard are transporting a 
larger tonnage even than last year, wher 
there was a general trunk railway war, 
and freight rates were only about one- 
half of the present charges. The pros- 
pects for spring freights on all the rail- 
way systems of the country were never 
brighter than now. 

On Wall Street there are clear indica- 
tions that the worst of the depression has 
passed, and that with reactions we may 
reasonably look for a gradual improve- 
ment. The annual reports of several of 
the representative railways, contrary to 
reports which had been persistently cir- 
culated by those interested in lower 
prices, exhibit very satisfactory results. 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railway, shows a clear net profit of 
twelve and a half per cent., about, on the 
shares. Union Pacific, according to the 
Government directcr’s report, has had a 
prosperous year, and has a great future, 
according to their judgment, which can 
hardly be disturbed by any probable con- 
ditions; so that the reiterated charges of 
weakness inside of the affairs of this 
great corporation are wholly false, 
and without a shadow of foundation. 
The Rock Island Road, about which 
vague reports of financial weakness have 
been circulated from time to time, will 
probably show about $1,000,000 surplus 
earnings, after paying its seven per cent. 
on stock, 

The money market is very easy, not- 


The re-| 





DAVID LANE, i GE W. LANE. 
GORDON W BURNHAM, EDWIN D, MORGAN, 
JAS. G DE FOR 


A. BAVEN, EST, 

Wat sruats SAMUEL WILLETS 

ie. a FIELD, CHAS. D LEVEKICH, 
WILLIAM BRYOF, 


LO 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H F 


THOS.B. CODDINGTON, 


KOVAL PHE ELPS, 
. F. YOUNGS, HORAUE K. pins BER, 
WILLIAM GROOT, 
dons Dv. ie WLETT, one 
WILLIAM H. EBB 


ADENTON 8 ITH, 
Has’. BU ETT, 


JOHN D. JONES, Peosident. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2 Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2rd Vice-Pree't. 





TE Hw 
Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Organized 1865.— 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1883, $1,390,440 77 

Liabilitles, Jan. 1, 1883, - = 1,167,604 08 

Surplus to Policy- Holders by by Mass. 
tan 





and Conn. 8) 222, 836 69 
Surpine to aites- Hoiders by New 

York Standard.. 275, 108.69 
Which is exclusive “of'a Bpeciai k ke 
ceeve for accumulations — 4 
N.Y. Standard to Savings Endow- 

mnemt POMGEED GE... ccdéccvccscscscse 93,074 04 


T.W. RUSSELL, Pres'’t. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
E. B. PECK, Asst. Secretary. 
J. D. CHURCH, Supt. of Agencies. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED, NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Government Bends, 
At National Bank of C in New York, 
The restatements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
flons Forme and Yesuimontsis Turaished on applica: 

tion, J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
Hunerx Dicarmson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 








The Twenty-third 


Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President, 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1882. 





AMOUNT OF LEDGER AgssETS, Jan. 
ee ee eee $41,511,949 03 


INCOME. 
Premiums...............$8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and real- 
ized Net Profit on In- 
vestments and on Sales 
of Real Estate ........ 2,956,802 33 11,879,171 41 
The net rentals of the Society’s$53,391,120 44 
buildings, giving no credit for the ————-—— 
part occupied by the Society in ite 
business (which in the case of the 
New York building is about one third 
of the entire space in the building), 
yield, after deducting taxes and all 
expenses of maintenance, a net in- 
come larger than can be realized on a 
Government Bond. 

















DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured En- 

i csceachdibibnmias ee imicnee $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values and An- 

DR cccccccessescaovs 300080200660 2,841,044 83 
Discounted Endowments............. 139,546 50 
Total paid Policy-holders............ $5,977,541 56 
Dividend on Capital................. 7,060 00 
Commissions and Advertising........ 891,423 49 
General Expenses................... 883 547 82 
State, County, and City Taxes....... 102,026 03 
ToTaL DISBURSEMENTS... . . $7,861,538 90 
Net Cass Assets, December 31, 

1882. . EELS Li . $45,529,551 54 

ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages........... .... $11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the 

Equitable Building and purchases 

wader ToreclosUre........cccccces 5,730,148 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 

City Stocke, and Stocks authorized 

by the Laws of the State of New 

Wd dadneesncy xndabuen ct ss sen 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by’ Bonds and Stocks 

(market value, ($13,291,618)....... 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these loana, 

and the securities upon which they 

are made, is annually filed with the 

Society’s report in the Insurance 

Department of the State of New 

York, which is at all times open to 

the inspection of the policy-holders 

of the Society. 

Real Estate outside the State of 

New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and Society’s 

buildings in other cities........... 8,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other 

depositories, on interest; and in 

transit (since received)........... 2,897,983 44 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 

ERR hicicaktapacohavdadeenssas 26,468 42 

$45,529,581 54 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 

over cost. ... ec..--+- 896,888 03 
Interest and Rents ‘due and accrued... 883,766 29 
Premium: due and in process of col- 

lection (less premiums paid ip ad- 

CU, BR voin 5 oc cs005s000s0000 410,287 00 
Deferred Premiums.................. 805,728 00 


Total Assets, Dec. 31, 1882.......... . .$48,025,750 86 


TotTaL LiaBriitres, including Legal 
Reserve for reassurance of all ox- 
isting policies (N. Y. State Stand- 
RS AL ARES «+» 37,367,076 39 


Total Undivided Surplus............ $10, 558,674 47 


Of which the proportien contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
Class, is $5,713,432.47, 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
clase, is $4,945,252. 00, 
New Assurance written in 1882, 
$6 2,262,279.00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, 


$232,829,620.00. 


The amount of new assurance written 
during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one 
year. 








inclusive—the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assur- 
ance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policy-holders since 

the organization of the Society, 
$67,889, 572.56. 

The amount of Surplus, $7,825,850 86, 
over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) 
is larger, and the percentage of death 
claims to the amount at risk is smaller, 
than in any other of the five largest life 
assurance companies. 


The Society issues a plain and simple 
contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and IN- 
CONTESTABLE after three years. Such 
policies are payable IMMEDIATELY 
upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death, and without the delay of sixty 
or ninety days, usual with other com- 
panies. 


The Society has no contested claims 
on its books. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by poll- 
cies in tha General clase,reversionary dividends will 
be declared, available on settlement of next annual 
premium, to ordinary participating policies, From 
the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the 
Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies 
maturing within the current year will be duly de- 
clared, as their respective annual premiums become 
due. The valuation of the policies outstanding has 
been made on the American Experience Table of 
Mortality, with 4% per cent. interest, the legal 
standard of the Stuie of New York. 


Gro, W. Pai.uirs,) 
J. G. Van Cis, f Actuaries, 
We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully 
examined the accounts, and counted and examined 
in detail the assets of the Society, and certify that 
the foregoing statement thereof is correct, 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M, HALSTED, HENRY 8, TERBELL, 
E, BOUDINET COLT, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors 


appointed Oct. 25, 1882, toexamine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
Geo U. 8. Grant, a 
bJohn D. Jones, 


Henry A. Haribut, R. L. Kenned 
Chauncey M. Depew, 


William H. Fogg, 
William A. Wheelock, B. Williamson, 
Henry Day, Henry M. Alexander, 
Henry G. Marquand, William Wajlker, 
James W. Alexander, Geo. W. Carleton, 
>. Terbell, Geo. G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young, E. W. Lambert, 
Robert Bliss, B. F. Randolph, 
Daniel D. Lord, J. F. de Navarro, 


James M. Halsted, 
Horace Porter, 
George DeF. .. Day, 
Alanson Trask, 


Jobn J. McCook, 
W. Whitewright, 
Samuel Borrowe, 
Stephen H, Phillipa, 


John Sioane, Samuel W. Torrey, 
ashbel Green, Charles G. Landon, 
Parker Handy, Louis Fitzgerald, 


William M. Bliss, 
Henry R. Walcott, 


Henry V. Batier, 
E. Boudinot Colt, 


Oliver Ames, _ Denver, 
Eustace C. Fitz. Samuel G. Goodrich, 
Boston, London, 





Thomas A. Biddie, A. Van Bergen, 4a 

George H., Stuart, Parts, 

T. DeWitt Cuyler, Gustav. G. Pohl, 
Philadeiphia, Hamburg, 


James W. Alexander, Vice Pres’t. 
Samuel Borrowe, 2d Vice Pres't. 
William Alexander, Secretary. 
Henry M Alexander, Counsel. 
Henry Day, Attorney. 

MEDICAL DIRECTORS: 
E. W. Lambert, M.D., 
Edward Curtis, M.D, 





For sixteen years—1867 to 1882, both 


J 


E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVII.. No. 9 











Publisher's Pepartment. 


New YorE, MARCH 1, 1883. 











* The Christian Union is com- 
ing to be an excellent represent- 
ative of the broadest and most 
catholic Christianity. Standing 
onwhat may fairly be called an 
Evangelical basis, it habitually 
draws out from all religious 
schools their most spiritual and 
sympathetic quality.” — (The 
Springjield Republican, 








GRAND EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA. 

Thos. Cook & Son, the well known Exeur- 
sion Agents, are arranging a grand trip tothe 
Pacific Coast, starting early in May, occupy- 
ing about eight weeks. The programme isa 
most delightful one, embracing Washington, 
Louisville, the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
St. Lonis, Denver, with delightful side trips 
among the Rocky Mountains by special trains, 
thence through New Mexico, and Arizona to 
Southern California, including Los Angeles 
and Monterey. The Yosemite Valley is also 
included. The return trip from San Francisco 
includes Salt Lake City and the new route via 
the Denver and Rio Grande Raiiway, which 
passes threugh some of the finest scenery in 
the world, and which is now opened for the 
first time to tourists. ‘Phe return from 
Chicago is via Niagara Falls. Pullman cars, 
hotel accommodation and all necessary ex- 
penses are included in the fare, whichis $500. 
A programme containing all particulars can 
be had by uddressing Thos. Cook & Son, 261 
Broadway, New York. 





[From the New York Daily Commercigl Bulletin, 

“The Leaping LirE OFFICE OF THE 
Wor.Lp."-—The Insurance Spectator of Lon- 
don, in its last issue, throws up the sponge 
and frankly admits that the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States is so 
far ahead, in the matters of progress and 
prosperity, that (to use its own language) 
‘*there is no use shutting one’s eyes to the 
fact that the Equitable has become the lead- 
ing life office of the world.” We quote what 
our London contemporary says: 

‘The London agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States have 
received the following telegram from the 
head office in New York: ‘The new business 
of this Society for 1882 amounts to £12,000,- 
000 sterling.” The figures are astounding! 
Nothing like it has ever been known. The 
nearest approach to it in this country is the 
Gresham, with two and a quarter millions. 
The Prudential chows larger figures than the 
Gresham, but they are made up of what is 
known as ‘industrial’ business. Twelve mill- 
jione!! Itisnow evident, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that the Equitable is far away the 
moet succersful insurance enterprise ever 
founded, and that Mr. President Hyde is en- 
titled to be considered the ablest administirtor 
the profession has produced. Twelve mill- 
ions! Equal to the total new business of ten 
of our largest English offices. How is this 
accounted for? 1st. Immense energy in 
management. 2od. Instant payment of 
claims. 3:id. A prospectus crammed full of 
valuable and special features, and on these 
bases the Equitable haw become ; there is no 
use shutting one’s eyes to the fact, the leading 
life office of the world.” 





The Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, shows a degree of finan- 
cial strength which must inspire entire con- 
fidence in its policy holders: while the ex- 
perience and integrity of its officers and 
directors are indorsed by the Insurance Com- 
missioners of the State, and other prominent 
citizens. Attention is called to its condition 
and plans, and to its advertisement to be found 
in another column. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Dr. JOS. HOLT, New Orleans, La., says: 
‘*T have frequently found it of excellent ser- 
vice in cases of debility, loss of appetite, and 
in convalescence from exhaustive illness, and 
particularly of service in treatment of women 
and children.” 


A Cough, Cold or Sore Throat should not be 
neglected. Brown's BroncuraL TROCHES are & 
simple remedy, and will give immediate reiief. 
Price 25 cents. 


Boils, sores and ulcers indicate a bad state of the 
blood. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla eradicates ail foul hu- 
mors. 


Hal ’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer heals every 
dieease peculiar to the scalp,and keeps the scalp 
and clean. 


CASWELL, M ASSEY r & CO/S RUM AND 
QUININE for the hair. Freely acknowledged the 
leading pruparation for the growth of the hair. 1,121 
Prosdway, 578 bth Ave. and Newport, B. I. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION ! 
The Medical Triumph of the Century 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 
BY THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


WILL CURECATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


Asthima, and well-ad- 

& Bsr ds vanced Consum p- 
“on tion, and any In- 
flammation of the 
Mucous Membrane 
of the Respiratory 
Organs, whether it 
rqaocpae, isthe Nose, Throat, 











or Lungs. 
— 

It contains reservoirs for medicine, and is 
used the same asa pillowat night. You inhale 
a powerfully medicated atuuosphere all night, 
Whilst sleeping, as usual, No pipes or tubes, 
In other words, it is a method, and an effective 
one, for feeding Sick Lungs and Inflamed Air- 
Passages with healing air, that purifies the 
blood by the same action, making a Constitu- 


tional Cure. It is safe as sunshine to the 
most delicate. 

It isa quiek and radical cure for Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and well-advanced Con- 
suinption. 

Send for Cireulars and Testimony to 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 


1529 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS 
for SOCIAL WORSHIP. 


A Word from Rev. Dr. H. M. STURRS 





OrnanGE, N. J., Jan. 12, 1883. 

In rendering fresh, invigorating help to the 
‘service of song,"’ Rev. Dr. Robinson is cer- 
tainly determined to forget those things whicn 
are behind, and reach forward to those which 
are before, and to come to perfection. 

The Church of God has been placed under 
new, and we may hope, lasting obligations to 
him for this more recent contribution— 
“Spiritual Songs for Social Worship”’— 
which clearly seems to us the best book 
in sight for ita purpose. We have adopted 
it for use in our social meetings after careful 
examination. It is undoubtedly a decided im- 
provement upon the Chapel Edition of the 
** Songs for the Sanctuary,” which has served 
well and 1s widely known as a superior book. 

I will not take time to state what seems to 
be the marked and peculiar merits of this tater 
work, for that was not my object in wriung ; 
but I ‘wish to express to you, and through you 
to Dr. Robiason, our common gratitude for 
the aid so rendered to the life and warmth of 
our social worship. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY M. STORRS. 


The price of this book is only 
50 Cents, in Quantities, 


A returnable sample copy sent tor examina- 
tion without charge. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 


THE COooD NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 
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LADIES! 

Get up Clubs for our CELEBRATED TEAS 
and GO FEEN, and secure a beautiful MOSS- 
ROSE, or GULU-BAND TEA-SET. (44 
wee our own importation. v2 by! 
ul china tea-sets given away to th sending 
a club for $25. This is the a ccmenene 
ever offered. Send in your r ers and enjoy acup 
of GOOD TEA or CUFFEE d at the same time 
srocure a HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No 
humbug. Good Teas, sve, i 
excellent Teas 50c. and 60c., and very best from 
65c. to § When ordering, be sure and mention 
what kind of teas you want—whether Oolong. Mixed, 
Japan, Imperial, tous + ~¥ Gunpowder, or 
Engiish Breakfast We are the oldest ind largest 
Tea Company in the business. The reputation of 
= — ~~ nocomment, For full par 
ars 

THE: GREAT AMERIOAS TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 3land 83 Vesey St,, New York. 


YES! 


ALABASTINE is unequaled asa Wall Finish. 
It produces a fine, durable and a job. Itis 
Economical, and can be applied b one. If 

sale in your neighborhood. sen toe KEELEY 
BROTHERS. 32 Burling Slip, New York, 
AVERILL PAINT COMPANY, Boston and Chica- 
go, for Sample Ca Card and Testimonials. 


The Victor Rock Drill 


ye wee Prize rey to epee ry at 
thee Centennial” in 1876. 
machines ordered in one da: 


y. Good 

mts can ele He? per 

LHR AO nA Pa 
MENEE LY BELL FOUNDA. 


Faverably Known te the pubsle Slax. 
826. Church ,Chapei, Schoo! Fire Aiss-3: 
and other bella, ulso Chimee and Pesu 


MENEELY & CO, WEST TROY, 8. # 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure ca for 
Ty Fire A 


RRANTED. “Catalogue sent Pree, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Ciesine™ %. 


3 FineWhite Gold name on, 1 0c. 8: 


ae beanti- 





























Ca 
ple Book 260, M, SHAW & a ereey ity, Ned. J. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR OUS- 
TOMERS AND THE PUBLIC TO OUR ELEGANT 
ASSORTMENT OF BLAOK AND COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


| ROM THE LOOMS OF THE MO3T CELEBRAT- 
| 
| 





ED FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANU- 
FACTURERS. ALSO TO OUR UNUSUAL- 
LY LARGE AND CAREFULLY SELECT- 

ED STOCK OF BLACK AND COLORED. 


DRESS GOODS 


ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY, AND WHICH 
WE SHALL SELL AT A SMALL ADVANCE ON 
COST OF IMPORTATION, 


WE (QUOTE PRICES OF SOME VERY DESIR- 
ABLE LADIES’ 


~ SUEDS, 


BRAIDED FLANNEL BUITS, at $12 99 and $14 99 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, - at $10 49 and $28 99 
COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, Special Line, 
at $1674 
BLACK AND COLORED SERGE SUITS, at 1499 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 
$24 99, $30 99 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUI’ rs, 

EXTRA GOOD VALUE, at 818 49 
JERSEY WAISTS, at $2 78 
CHILDREN'S SUITS, JACKETS, AND LADIES’ 

WRAPS IN GREAT VARIETIES. 


ALL MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. SPRING CAT- 


ALOGUE WILL BE READY IN A FEW 
WEEKS, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


pao serene COLLEGE, Pa. 





THOS. CHASE, LL.D. (Harv.) President. 
Under eare of memhers of the Society of Friends, 
but open to others. Classical and Scientific Courses. 
No Preparatory Department. Location in the coun- 
try, nine miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penn 
R. BR., unusually healtbful, and remarkably free 
from undesirable associations. Building situated in 
a beautiful park of sixty acres. Both boarding and 
day students received. Students have practical work 
in an Astronomical Observatory, the largest near 
Philadelphia, and in a well-appointed Chemical Lab- 
oratory. Carefully-selected Library of 14,0C0 vols., 
to whose shelves students have free access. Limited 
numbers bring each student directly under personal 
influence of professors. Next Half-Year begins 9th 
month (Sept.) 12th., 1883. For circulars, etc., apply 
to Prof. A. C. THOMAS, A. M., Prefect, Haverford 
College Post-office, Penna. 





SPECIAL BAKGAINS IN 


REAL ESTATE. 


Five hundred and eighty acres of choice land 
within two miles of Suspension Bridge ; one mile 
from State University; fine for platting. Lots in aa- 
ditions adjoining are seliling at from $300 to 800 each. 
Write at once for terms. Will take one per cent. in- 


terest ourselves. Pri r acre. 
ACDERDALE: &CO., 
110 Washington ave., N. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


PER CENT. ser. itearestat 

pst. Real'estate 

ns payable in 

guy YORK oRey at the Benbing ouse of 

E. JEMISON & OCU. Interest semi-an- 

ales Prompt 5 popes of principsl and 

interest at maturity guaranteed. Oan give 
satisfactory evidence of our responsibility. 

Investors desiring to take advantage of the present 

high rates should send at once for circulars and 

references. TEXAS LOAN AGENCY: 

Cersicana, Texas. 


$6.75 FOB A $100 S. S. LIBRARY, 


For 96.75 we sell 1 te $1.50 8 
Library books, wt - ia 5 a. AK eovers, 
~~ light and will Tope § SS sionue 


Books read 
- “170 Sie banes issued—whole let fer sla. 
and partisalars, \Gc. 











Over three million sold. 
60 beoks, $3.50. Sample book 
as FOR A $10 TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 
8, ine! ible Dictiona: jentary, 
4, }- = 7 Rag hg wath Whe, A. to Fi. 0 eaoh 
bine mya singly, each ; five libraries $i each, pestp’d. 


o.. PER YEAR reel MONTHLY 8. 8. PAPERS 


when bought is lots of ten or 
ona eee, Papers sae of he ordinary. ag 


@ primary w 
Ap es PER Y 2 YEAR FOR QUARTERLIES, 


Buin eee t eld 
ation, te sing at sight. 
C. Sensory’ Wolpe toe. te 340. per year. Samples free. 


$1.30 TEACHERS’ BIBLE. fx..‘0:- 


, Encyelo- 

ia, canton — _ most crete iauohare bie extant; 
404 pages, gilt edges, strong binding, —_ » 

flexible, protection edges, silk sewed, ete., for $2.30, postpaid. 


REWARD CARDS, fr Wiad tre 
be. 


eent packs fer 24c. Ten packs, 80s. Sample peck, 


a5. a BOOK, stale choice 





ablest writers: eleven oflitions sold. 
Price §3 per dos. ; postage extra 6 eents cach. 


S302 ,SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGAN. 


Seven ~vop hoteh four fall | four sete of reeds (as 
volume, rich and power- 
ft inte improvements = Send fer particulars. 
arvey. Old Testament 
Feneuea ie Newtestamest Palestine, and Trav- 
le oto of Bt. Fast On cloth, $1.10 euch; on aleth 
* and mounted, 


os Eepeiaess 
DAVID C, COOH, 4 Adams Sy Chicago. 


aE aw a 








“IS THE BEST it THE THD WORLD" 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in (HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-celo- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC action, which forever pro 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


’ WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 186 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 
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ne boys, you can not induce me to stay 

by any promises of good eating or 
drinking. My sister has one of those Home 
Cook Books, and from its recipes serves as 
dainty and delicious dinners as any caterer 
can; and I would not miss one of her little 
suppers forany club supper. All bookstores 
sell it, price $1.50. 





Bstablished 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Naseau Street. 
Letier, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap, 
ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 

Standard, Ameniete oad oering Back Diaries 
Ali kinds or Esterbrook's, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens, 


J LEACH S 
~ “FALCON, PEN 





Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- ist. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 





Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 
Beane $1.00 Each, 








er ee ee) ||) en ~ | -) 





«Maxon 1, 1883. 


/OHE ' CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 








“NEW REMINGTON” 


-Sewine Machine 


DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 
“Machine Guaranteed: 


a 
Remington 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. ¥., 
er Ilion, N. Y. 


Sewing Machine Agency, 





IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gance of F orm,’ be sure 
and get 

MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 
ae ee 

CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
” Itisparticularly adapt- 
ied to Por eal style of 


pa dress or sale by all 
lead ts.. Price by 













red only by 
FOY, HARMON & CO., 
New Haven Conn. 


ame ap LIG HT, ? 







Church 


FRINK’S Patent t Reflectors 
the Most Powe rful, the Botte 
Cheapest and the Mest Light ro 
for Churehes, Stores, Show Win 
Parfors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galle: 
ies Theatres, Depots, ete. New and e:« 
Send size of room. Ges 

reco See jibexal discoun 

 ehureh 


&. &. Tid ay | Peart Bt. BM. 2 


Sawing Made Easy 


With the Monarch Lightning Saw! 


Sent on 30 Days 
Test Trial. 



















womar ire old can saw logs fast oa cany. MiLrs 
brige fi w “Am poe pleased with 

G SAW. I sawed off a 

OA BC 2 cH LIC reawing loge into suitabie 








pe at for family stove-wood, and all sorts of log-cut- 
ting, it is peeriess and un 
ef labor and monry,. 
ustrated Catalogue, Fr en, VANTE 
copon t this ON. AR < Ht L TGHTNING 
be 163. Kanaviph Be Bireet, Chicago, IL 


WANTED 


A pereat saving 
1 Test t Trial 

















“IMMEDIATELY 





oo ee for Special Positions as 
Guaranteed. 


dares withstatip, COBB'S Palneewilad 
AGENTS: ! AGENTS! AGENTS, ’ 
GEN. DODGES bran new book, just no AM ONG 


OUR WIL YEARS 


OUR | ance ever you Introduction ty 
gen. & MENMAN, This Phe Ngoqrated. First class an“ 


lang work outsells all others 10 to 1, and is the fastess sed 
errs ever published Agents average 10 to * E@erte rade 
GEYER thou! mr First clas AGENTS WANTE 
xrelumve Territory snd Extra Term: given. S& xd for cuculan 
to S. D. WORTHINGTON & €O., Hartford. Conn. 


GENTS WANTED ~ 


1f ALL PARTS OF THE U.8. TO SEii! 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia 
8. W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., 


a fortune, "Out 

AGENTS: fit worth th $10 tree, Address E. @. 
RIDEOUT & CO.. 10 Barclay 8+. Y. 

$66 a week’ In your own fown. Terms and $5 onite 
free. Address H. Hatuxt & Co., Portland, Me. 


A WEEK, $ifa days ecast! y made. Cosety 
$5 to $20>s sits besa Pawle Rohs a 

















Bathe free. La day at ome & co, Augusta, Me, 








not be too complicated or coatly. 


lamp comp'ete, 





, . 
« micr P 





~~ OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cnege. 


Warranted absolutely purs 
‘'vocoa, fram which the exces» ot 
Oilhas been removed. It las three 
times the strength of Cocun 

with Starch, Arrowroot or Super 
and is therctore far more ecor 

cal. It is delicious, nourishing 
sted, and 
admirably adapted for Invalids as 
well as for persons in health 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥, ~-BARER & C0., Dorchester, Mase 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are eo insidious in their at- 
tack as thove affecting the throat and lungs: none 
80 trified with by the majority of sufferers. The 
ordinary conzh or cold, resulting perhaps from a 
trifling and unconscious expos ire, ie often but the 
begioning of a fatal sickness. AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL has well proven its«fficacy in a forty 
years’ fight with throat and lung diseases, and 
should be taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured 


“In 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my 
lu: vs. Ibad a terrible cough, ard pureed night 
af er night withont sleep The doctors gave me up. 
ltried AYER’s CHERRY PecToRAL. which Seiseed 
my longs, induced sleep, and affurded me the ree 
necessary for the recovery of my streng'b. By the 
continued use of the PectoRal a ermarent cure 
was effected. I am now 62 years oid, hale and 
hearty, and am satisfied your CHerry I ecTrora. 

Horace FaiRBRotui rR ” 


strengthening, easily dig 








saved me. 
26 Young Msn and Women to | Rockingham, Vt, July 15, 1882. 


Croup.—A Mother's Tribute. 

*“T bave used AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL in my 
family for several years. and co not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs 
aud colds we have ever tried. Yours truly, 


A. J. CRANE.” 
Lake Crys‘ai, Minn., March 138, 1882. 


“TI cannot say enongh in praise of Ay«nr’s 
Cuerry Pectorat., believing as I do that but for 
ite use I long since should have died from lung 
troubles, EK. Braepon.” 

Palestine, T xas, April 22, 1882. 

No case of an affection of the throat or lungs ex- 
sts which osannot be greatly relieved by the use of 
Ayer’s CHERRY PrcToraL, and it will always 
eure when the dieeave is not already beyond the 
contro! of medicine. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO,, Lowell, Mass 


Sold by all Druggists ; price $1, six bettles for $5. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above diseases 
its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and ~ 
long standing huve been cu Indeed, ro strong 
re may Saath ip its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOT- 
T FEE, towether with a VALUALLE Tika: aT- 
ISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Givee 
P O.address. DR.T. A. BLOCU M, 181 Pear! 8 





NY. 








‘From the Christian Union, Oct. 26,1882 page 855 


“The need has long been felt fora magic lantern in which other pictures 
might be displayed than those painted on a glass slide. 
cuts in the magazines or pictures on cards that would make a pretty parior 
exhibition if they could only be thrown upon a sheet by some means that would 
Such an apparatus has now been invente | 
It is known as the Polyopticon, and consists of a pasteboard box containing 
two reflectors, with openings top and bottom, to admit a lamp chimney, 
and at the front and back—the one for the lens and the other for the picture. 
It is designed to be placed over the Argand or Sindent Lamp, the light from 
which illuminates the picture and is reflected through the lens upon the sheet. In 
the magic lantern the display is limited to the glass slides; in the Polyopticon it is 

ractically unlimited, since any small engraving, photograph, or drawing, which 
is a light background and distinctly marked lines may be used with effect. 
-ibetrument is not large enough for a public hall, but serves admirably for parlor 
use, throwing a disk upon the screen of from four to five feet in diameter. 
writer has employed one for his own entertainment and that of a circle of friends, | 
and, with alittle practice, has been able to work it with great facility. 
to see how, for the comparatively small pice at which the P. ly opticon is sold, ary- | 
thing better of the kind could be produced, and it is quite certain that nothing fur | 
the money will furnish a more varied and attractive source of entertainment.” 


Price of Ny. 1, including 150 assorted views, by mail . . . 
- 2 (large siz-) including 150 assorted views and 





Ernest Goldbacher, Optician 


98 FULTON s8sT., NEW YT 





Magic Liao 


Outdone! 


PRICE ONLY 
$2.50. 


One is always finding 


T he 





It is hard | 


$2 80 


Bre te matteo 1D 


Ilinstrated circalar nnd price li t of spectacies, eye ginases, opera, field and marine , 
» barometers, etc.. etc , mailed free upon application. 





RE. 


| “ACENTS WANTED, 


General or Local, 
for the MANHATYAN LIFE INSURANCE 
JOMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. UOr- 
gavized in 1850. Aseets over $10,500,000 | 
securely invested ; a large and profitable busi- 
ness, aud a surplus of over $2,000,000, ac- 
cording to the report of the Insurance 
Department of New York. Apply, with 
re‘:erence. E 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
J. L. Havsey, lst Vice-Pres 
H. B. Stoxgs, 2d Vice-Pres. 
H. Y. Wempet, Secretary. 


8. . STEBBINS, Actuary. 


“NIAGARA” | 


Improved Flushing Rim Water Closet 
and Supply Tank. 


The cheapest and best of the kind tn the market. 
tnterprise Pottery Co.’s Plumbers’, Raiiread and 
Steamboat Earthenware. Square French Closet 
Bowls, Ventilated Odorlese Urinals, Field's Flush 
Tank. Stone Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 

Sena for catalogue 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94) Reekman “t.. N. ¥. 
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se apiee 


883. 2s 

maile % 18 Hicants, and to cus 

tomers o: fast year w without ope ordering it. It contains 

about 175 pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate 

ptions —" —— e directions for pl: 

600 varieties of ble and Flower Seed: 
ants, Fruit Rent Invaluable to all, expec: 

ially to Market et Gardeners. Send for it! 

DO M.FERRY & CO. Detroit Mic- 





SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue {* now ready, and 
mailed free te all applicants. It contains ail the 
leading and most pepular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm, 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season 
and nearly everything else in my line of business | a 


ALFRED BRIDCEMAN, 


37 East 19th St., New York City, | 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


and Grape Vines, One of the lariest and finest 
stocks ever Aa combined with exceedin; 
eral offers All the leading: P,ROE 





novelties. SY 
Cornwatl-on Js J 
New York, 





PAINTING, DECO- | 
ieee te. for 


BOOKS ON BUILDING, = 


Catalowne, addreaa. desing 3 tb oenr, stan 
T WILLIAM 1, UOMSTOUN Cheers nape. 








0 
The | gee 


2 
7 
Tomato, smooth and ha e; New Purple te 

j a Turnip, earliest, fine grained, and tender. These 
| ts of new and desirable seeds are alone actuallyW 


ly filustrated (colored plates), 

ing how to get and grow 

honest descriptions, fair yrtoms, 
free. The most beautiful and useful Fruit Catal 
published ee Tr. Lov ieaten Fa Silver, N. s 4 
4 Manchester Strawbervp 


5 Gt 7 


Introducer of Out 


—_ 


VALUABLE 
b REMIUM ALLFOR 
U plant i 5 DCTS iS this year 
will wopesreeee that there oe 
ter. In order to ind 


wce everyone te 
SEEDS a fair trial, we make 











barely half an fuch f 

Peerless Cucumber, best; Dewing’ ‘« Beet, very « 

v superb quality; Golden Rtonchead Lett tuee, 5) 
ellow Danvers Union, mooth Pa 

— x Mydrid Squash 

French breakfast Kad 















Pp 
~~ fine, keeps all wi 
remiuin Essex If 








UNE DOLL ORO CE but we will send the entire collection 


paid, by mail to and asa premium will 
yf aes 38 for O.CENT: Bh ua year's subscriptica 
he Farm and e pendent, som 
p= y, Farmer's paper, —made for mth e man whose living @&® 
ends upon what he raises---with something - interest fe 
is wife. You get in value 61.50 for50 Cts. Pe 
=e . fe j BCI choice seeds you would like to hay 
€ or 25 8 ct. Stamps, all the sbepe 
fer for EN asks, The Farm and Garden ft 
on om A alse, one packet each of lee Cream W ater 
ec’s pppreves Ore pee Cerret, Leowg 
¥ 


Me 
Ww —y sainthe, and Livingston's Favorite 
a valuable novelty for 1888, which alone costs 25 Cte. 
packet of any we will send all 
seedaman. For N we offer for x8 Cte ane 
in a adit ion one package each of the New Ne Plus Ultra 
Swect Corn, sweetest sugar corn ever grown; Pc ‘fectton 
Dromhend Savoy Cabbage, dclicious fall and winter 
eabbaze; V lenna Kohl-Rabl, a vegetable that should be 
en every taule; Long Searict Radish, celebrated Boys 
Bean, and New Glant Re al Rocea Onton, of enormess 
size, handsome and mild. For @1 you get all the seeds 
— d in this edversiooment, (worth n. regular prices ewer 
two dollars), and my F arm ani Gard a 
for one year, Do not EE'SFARM e of one of these 
special offers "= BURPEE E'SFARM (NN 
- fering ask for 
for 1888. li tell about the 
Thoroughbred Live Bt oak, Fancy day be. wnddrems 


W.ATLEE BURPEE&CO 


¥IFTH Gnlamntes & 
10 kag yea e ph img 
i i — . ‘ 

























BU c oly Sot ROSES. 86 ee uak EHO 
Using @ sion ne, sh a) range te 


| Immediate oon del > a -teagely 
6 splendi 





epi aia Tana rest “38 
Present of 


clog iL EIDE 
| with every ore “y r NEW CUIDE, a cumpigie 
Treatise on the Rone, aon Fi illustrated—freete alk 
THE SepEg S & Ay lage BA) 

est Grove, Chester 0o,, Pa. 


Rese Growers, 
TRY OUR SE ED S 


t? Illustrated 
r Wilde Sunflowe 





ratte ' 


NNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Soran, 0. 





EsTaBLIsnen 1845, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


With a richly colored ; ate of a Gr of Carnations, an¢ 
mtced Liat of 2 0 tie 

scede—withr he al inf 
mailed te all applic ants en 





Extra Early, Very Dwar? (S to {9 Inches), Re- 
oo no Eushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
orlederd by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 

t aU TION.—As there is another Pea in the market calle 
** American Wouder,” send tous and get the genuine Biiss’s Amer 
i Hs Wonder 

Prices.— Half pint package, <5 cents; pint, 46 cents; qnart, 
80; by mail, post-paid. 

Our Noveity — giving full particulars of all the leading now 

elties, mailed 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York, 


Yer Large GARDEN GUIDR 
Seve iting Cole's Keliable Seeds 
Free to All. We 

mae “* yy Latest Novelties” in 
mts 





ee SEED POTATOES, Corn, 
an and Wheat, and t heat, and the Best Collection of Vesela le, 
Flower, Grass and Tree SERED. Ever thing touted 
LULA, OWA. 


| Address COLE & BRU., Scedamen, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vou. XXViI., 





No, 9. 





Did it ever oc- 
cur to you how 
mauch cleaner and 
micer it is to wash 
the Napkins, Tow- 
els, Handkerchiefs, 
Table Linen, etc., 
by themselves, 
with soap not made 
af putrid fats 
ar questionable 

ease? 

Do it with Ivory 
Soap, (99,45 % pire) 
made of vegetable 
ql, and use them 
<pnfident that they 
are clean and not 
tainted. 





CARPETS 


HE BEST 
or 


John & James Dobson, 


@eow ENABLES HER TO CARPET 
EVERY RifuM IN THE HOUSE WITH) 
THE VEVY BEXT PRODUCTS OF THE, 
©O00M AT A MUCH LESS UOST. 


VELVET, 
MOQUETTE, 
BODY BRUSSELS, | 
WILTON, 


TAPESTRIES, 


INGRAIN, 
THREE-PLY, 
OIL-CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, &c. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


-20 and 42 West Fourteenth Street 
NEW YORE. 





COOK’S — EXCURSION 


CALIFORNIA. 


visiting en r mte 
ashingtou, The Mammoth © veof Kentucky 
egrana gorves and pa>-ex of The Recky Mount- 
= c oo ver, Santa re, Southern 
ornia, 
THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
San Krancieco, returning via Salt Lake 
, Cbicagy and niagare Oe oi. starts May 8, 
; occupying eight weeks. Cost $501.00. The out- 
eward and_ return —_ rneys RAs different 
woutes. Pullman accomm ‘dation, 
-eGrriage drives aud 


*ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
‘Full particulars free on application 


Mgeren, 4 Broadway. New York. 
Cook & Seon, ashington St.. Boston. 
HH Wontar Phils. 





‘BY THE MAKERS. | 


WHERE ONCE THE HOUSEKEEPER Divisible Surplus at @ POP COME... ..cccccscccccces don 
“4Q0KED FORWARD TO HAVING AN 
“MP@ORTED CARPET IN 
~“MO0OM, THE SPLENDID ESTABLISH- 

@ENT 


» 


' 
! 


| 


THIATY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


New-York Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY i, 1883. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January, 1, 1883... ..$45,130,006.86 


REVENUE mene 


NE Ee a ee a an ey ey Sem $9,604,788 
deferred premiums January 1, 1882................... 452,161. “$9,152,627. 38 

Interest and rents (including ~ ML gains on real estate . an. a 

CE Pe ee rr ert a arr eee een 2,798,018. At—$11,980 ob 


$57,080,652.65 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by 6 gett es yp wren i additions to same.......... wee. $1 955,292.00 














discounted, including Rev add a 
ssidlinds ‘cad vabursied preshbienis ois csuealiod pelican.” SAETTREnS 
nae a es ee sa pa 
Taxes re-insurances.................... poe pote et pes "Sj masregs 
Gates and law eupenses, salaries, advertising, p Be............... SOB AM1A18— $8,962,437.54 
yr $48,9018.515.11 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...... ........ .... $1 276,026.67 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks, (market value 


os none Selle csces dha cebasthanhashensthgeussahsxepheneaa 18, ety ttt! 

easel ta ss csetncane nt tinea hints se sanrnaaenetbianessene 4,133,065.13 
a . first = on real estate, oo thereon insured 

for $17, .00 and the Policies assigned Ge Gompeny cnet 


17,950, 
ditional collateral RR PRESS ta RT lbs AR RS CT 19,306,940.16 


Temporary leans, (secured a! stocks, market value, $5,191 ,139.50)...... 4,313,000.00 
*Loans on existing pte e held by the Company on these 
policies pe IES igs cs.c-00s0 san S5eas cangascerncabences® 494,032.23 
*Qu and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subse- 
NT eer 540,555.54 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. 334,395.19 
I Es Fb cic 0h Sdn stb ths 02555 a eeisc cdeds ve Socbencevccsice dd cules 62,424.95 
Accrued interest on investments January 1, 1883......................... 326,000.06— $48,918,515.11 
Excess of market value of securities atl emempaeh<ieaclener tiie. $881,881.71 


over 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompa he usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the ate af New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1883.. 
Appropriated as foliows: 











losses, su uent to Jan ae nee ee * 

Raported losses, awaiting proc, oe SET + al «see $38,970.23 
Matured endowments, d and unpaid, (claims not presented) 53,350.43 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for).............. 2... cece ceee cee ceee 6,225.86 
Reserved re-insurance on L.= | oitetes ~—— F -— wp ee my 

at4 — Carlisle net pat: 5 per ee 14,402.18 
Reserved for for contingent, liabilities aia “Tontine Dividend, = 

pe a 1882, over and above a 4 per cent. 

Ing policies policies of that class............... $2,054,244.03 

Addition to to the Fund luring 1882 for surplus and matured 

POSOLVOS eee eee eee eee e ence eee eteeeeesaceneeee 41.109 966.00 

40, 

urned te Tontine icy-holders during the year on 
“7 ) ~~~ ceaedaeereeedienne Boone eeecee $072,831.87 
pemuet tine Fund January 1,1883.... 2.2.0.2... ck cece eee cecces 2,091 372.16 
Reserved for premiums paid in ddvance act bukbetbokbathunmabaadainirchional 3.70236 

$45,851,555.038 


4,948,841.79 


by the New York State Standard at 4) per ct., estimated at 10,000,000.00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,948,841 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary dividend 
—— policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
— premium. 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring $41,325,520. 





1. | J.D. CHURCH, 


Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, $125,232,144, 
Wumber of Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. Amount \ Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548 Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Policies in force / Jan. 1, 1882, 53,927. at risk Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 60,150. Jan. 1, 4883, 174,415,097. 
1878, $1,687,676. 1878, $1,948,665. Jan. 1, 1879, $2,811,436. 
4879, 1,569,854, Income | 4879\ 2'033\650. Divisible | Jan. 4\ 1880, 3,120:371. 
ro i800, 4.734.121. from 1880, 2.317.889, Surplus at Jan. 1, 1881, 4,295,096. 
. . jan. i, 1 ae ¢ 5 
paid ( {355' Tosszez, terest ( 1385" Freeo1s, * Per cent. ( Jan. 1. tear euros 
SEReT RES 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOW: EDWARD MARTIN, 
LETON, HENRY BOWERS, OHN MAIR 
WILLIAM BARTON OOMIS L. TE, ENRY TUCK, M.D., 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. ‘COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWEL 


| 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Gutiee. 





B. CLAFLIN, S. S. FISH 


jou M. FURMAN, 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


SUYDAM GRAN 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH. 


LLIAM H. BEERS, 


D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., tical E i 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., fu 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, . saont. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 





Union Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Portiand, Maine. 


Assets, Dec. 31. 1882, $6,279 379.77. 

Surplus oy Liabilities (New York Stand- 
ard), $7: 0 911.» 

Policies in nome 4.040; insuring $24,562,573 


You 
should insure in this company for the following 
reasone : 
lst—All policies isened after Nov. 16, 1831, are in- 
contestable after three years f:om their dat. 
for — Cause, except frand or mis-setatemeii: 


of ag 

and—ite} Maine Jaw extension is the most just and 
perfect plan for profec'ing the inwrests «1 
ine porcy-noider ever devie 

8rd —Whenever the reserve upon the policy and the 
dividerd addition thereto amonnt to the 
pmo insured, = eS becomes payable at 

, aa a mature dowment. 

éth_Denth Claims are paid immediate y 
upon tbe neg By by tne Committee, 
withoat waiting customary ninety days 
—— by the A and witbout rebate of 


OFFICERS: 
President, JOHN E. DE WITT. 
Secretary, Henry D. Smith; Assistant Secreta: 
“Nicholas De pon: Medical Director, Thomas % 


Foster, M. D.; Counsel, Hon. Josiah H. Dram- 
mond, 





mere a pemans ENGAGEMENT. fue flex- 
Addres*, Gro. “Tease, West sta oe i New York. 





RESNWICE ACADEMY, 
Kast tireenwich. R. I, 

Usual eewen | Coureee, Wu Mnsical’ Institute 
and Commercial College. Founded 1802. Both 
——— ae oe bane Home cxre 
and cemforts. Charmingly on N - 
sett Bay, and on direct routefrom N. Y. 1B me 
ton. Grand o 0} portunities for salt water vethiog 
and boating. ‘l'erme moderate. Spring term opens 
March 27. Cata)oene free. 

REV. F. D BLAKESLEE, A. M., Principal. 





EST TEACHERS, 
American and Fereign. 

For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptly provided for Families, Soho2!s; Oo! eges. 
Circulars of good schon’s, with intellig 1 + dvice, 
free to pare ts personally. Mailed for postaze. All 
ekiled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.’ 

J W. SOHERMERHORYS, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East l4th St, near 5th Ave, N. ¥ 





OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, 
£ ealest mite boarding schoo! for Es 
Ths joostion secures rare fre 


oF Dugtiness with the 


re ofa 
som BE eee 
Byenca Side sont p —Three large end ben teeme 


cutforsi. i. A. Fahey hd 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


LADIES’ SILK HOSIERY. 


Spring Importation of Paris Novel- 
ties; Real Point Lace, Embroidered, 
Striped, ar d Solid Colors in the New 
Shades; Fancy Vertical Striped and 
Egyptian Embroidered Hose. Also, 
Sleeveless Silk Cardigan Jackets for 
Spring wear. 





Broadway and {9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Are now exhbibiti: ga chcice seleetion 
of Fancy colored Cloths, suitable for 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suitinge and 
Jackets. 











Broadway and (9th St. 





CONNECTICUT RENERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGANIZED 1865. 


Aesete, January 1, 1853, .. soveeee 91,000, 440.77 
Liabilities 


bn dduedastuepabde cocwighstedecced 1, 167,604.08 
Surplus to Policy holders by Mass. and 
Conn Standard.. 323, 836.68 
Surpius to Policy- ho'ders by New York 
standard, .. 975, 108.68 


Which is exctusive ‘of 8 a Special Reserve 
for ac ‘umulations due by N. Y. Stan- 
> oes to Bav'ngs Endowment Po icies 


clay epsbaphenebpenchsébanstbbainedeahgans 9, 8074 04 
Officers 

T. W. RUSSBLL, President. 

F. V. HUDSON, . Becretary. 

E. B. PECK, . Asst, Sect. 


A DIVIDEND | 
Paying Investment. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 


Syndicate & Development Co, 


OFFERS A LIMITED AMOUNT OF ITS 


PREFERRED SURY STOCK, PAR value 
glo, AT Bt Rr. 

THE P CUNTINUE TO ADVANCE 
AT FRE TERVALS angil ita par is 
reached. ‘ih's Stock wil! be sold N( OF ASTER than 
the development of the Vompany's business 


require. andin NO LARGFR AM UN (8 thaa 
bear FAIR AND HUNEST DIVIDENDS. 


ONE DOLLAR PER SHARE 


Is Guaranteed and Secured, to de 


PAID IN DIVIDENDS 


Within Three Years. 


It ta full paid and can never be assessed, 


A Dividend of Ten Cts. per share 
was paid Jan. 25, and another 
like Dividend will be paid 
on or before July, 1883. 


Secure this Stock before the next 
Advance in Price, April Ist, 
1883, to $2.00 per share. 
Corrsspondence as to all classes of investments 

PROMPTLY ANSWERED WITHOUT CHARGE 
Covernment —— Bought and 
Railroad and other Corporation Beou- 
rities Negotiated, 

full particulars, apply to 


‘or Prospectus with 
SDELL.. Frm. A 
nInAM BLAL EL. ANCIAL AGENT. 


aware MENTION THIS PAPER. 





